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United States Rubber Consumption 
Was 32,726 Tons During February 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber of all classes by 
manufacturers in the United States in the month of 
February is estimated at 32,726 long tons, according 

to statistics compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. This compares with estimated consumption of 36,669 
long tons in January and 41,594 leng tons in February, 
1929. 

Imports of crude rubber of all classes into the United 
States during the month of February totaled 43,728 long 
tons according to estimates issued by the Rubber Manu fac- 
turers Association. This compares with the association's 
estimates of imports of 47,462 long tons in January and of 
64,538 long tons in February, 1929. ' 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber is estimated by the 
association at 14,918 long tons for February as compared 
with its own estimates of 16,785 long tons in January and 
19,068 long tons in February, 1929. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland on February 28th, 
at 131,748 long tons compared with 120,649 long tons as of 
January 31st and 90,057 long tons as of February 28th, 
1929. Crude rubber afloat for United States ports on 
February 28th, is estimated at 63,404 long tons as against 
61,863 long tons on January 31st and 75,793 long tons a 
year ago. 


Fisk Rubber Company Shows Net Loss 
Of $7,496,457 During the Past Year 


6 &- financial report of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and subsidiaries for the year 
ended December 31, 1929, shows a total loss of 
$7,496,457 after interest, depreciation and reserves for the 
write-down of raw materials, commitments and finished in- 
ventories to market as of the end of the year. This com- 
pares with a net loss after interest, depreciation and re- 
serves of $8,791,251 in 1929. 

Sales for 1929 were $52,790,475, compared with $60,- 
933,841 in 1928. The greater part of the losses suffered 
occurred in the last half of the year, as the company re- 
ported for the six months ended June 30, 1929, a net loss 
of only $236,713 after full depreciation, interest and amor- 
tization charges. The actual operating loss for the past 





year is given as $2,515,219 after depreciation of $2,250,000, 
but before interest and reserves. After deducting interest, 
etc., of $1,520,903 and reserves of $3,460,335 for inventory 
write-downs, the total loss amounted to $7,496,457. 

Concerning the shrinkage of the company’s unit sales to 
dealers, H. T. Dunn, president, declares, “Up to 1929 and 
as far back as 1924 the company has solicited the business 
of and depended for its volume upon a large number of 
small dealers. As competition became more acute through 
mail order, chain and factory-owned store operations, the 
weaker of these dealers found it impossible to compete. 
Proportionately, Fisk dealer outlets decreased and it became 
evident that only the strongest of independent retail tire 
dealers could survive. It was, therefore, necessary for your 
company to revamp its sales organization, sales policy, and 
product, so as to appeal to and secure this stronger dealer. 

“Fundamental in the successful approach to the sales 
problem was the need of training your sales organization 
to meet conditions it had not heretofore been called on to 
combat. This was a costly operation not only from the 
actual expenditures made but also from the time involved. 
However, the company’s sales organization is now efficiently 
trained to cope with these special sales problems and today 
the dealer business of your company is on a sounder basis 
than it has been in years. 

“During 1929 Fisk engineers perfected the Air-Flight 
principle of tire construction. In order to take full ad- 
vantage of this advanced method and the resultant modern 
and superior product it became necessary for your company 
entirely to replace its mold equipment. While the expendi- 
ture involved was great, the sales advantages to your com- 
pany fully justified the cost. 

“To this expense it was necessary to add that of having 
to sell merchandise on hand of the old construction at liqui- 
dation prices. Such sales adversely affected 1929 gross 
profits, adding materially to the year’s operating loss. Dis- 
continued merchandise of this nature remaining on hand 
Dec. 31, 1929, has been costed in inventory at a price that 
should insure its early sale at a normal profit.” 

It was explained that the 1930 program of operating, ad- 
ministrative and selling expenses has been reduced 25 per 
cent from that of 1929. Of the total assets of $58,813,875 
reported, $25,205,515 represented current assets, on a ratio 
of 10.5 to 1 to current liabilities, but if $8,199,500 of notes 
maturing on Jan. 1, 1931, are treated as current liability, 
the ratio is 2.38 to 1. 
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Seiberling Rubber Company Omits 
Current Dividend on Preferred Stock 


[RECTORS of the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
1) meeting on March 17, took no action on the quarterly 

dividend on $2 on the company’s preferred stock, 
which was due at about this time. In December the com- 
pany took no action on the common stock, on which an 
annual dividend of $1 had been paid in.the two previous 
years. 

In the year ended October 31, 1929, the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company showed a net income of $132,207 after de- 
preciation, federal taxes and other charges. This covered 
the preferred dividends of $129,917 paid out during the 
year, but left a balance of less than one cent a share on 
the outstanding 267,346 shares of no-par common stock. 
Payment of $244,076 in common dividends during the 
past year left a deficit in the company’s income account of 
$241,786. 

In 1928, the Seiberling Rubber Company earned $511,- 
968, or $1.69 a share on 243,848 shares of common stock. 
Earnings in that year included $108,185 excess over de- 
clared value on shares of no-par common stock issued in 
exchange for three-year 5% per cent gold notes surren- 
dered and cancelled. In the ten months ended October 31, 
1927, Seiberling earnings were $1,016,068, equal to $3.84 
a common share. 

The drop in unit prices during 1929 caused Seiberling 
sales to drop to $12,312,231 as compared with $16,329,111 
in 1928. The common stock of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company was probably the worst sufferer among leading 
rubber manufacturers in the 1929 securities market fall. 
Seiberling common declined steadily from a high of 67% 
in December, 1928, to a low of 9 late in December, 1929, and 
is at present selling only a few points above this level. At 
its lowest the stock showed a loss in total market valuation 
of more than $15,000,000. The preferred stock, which 
sold as high as 10774 early in 1929, has now dropped to 
about 50 on the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 


United States Rubber Company Loss 
Reported at $3,378,412 in 1929 


FTER a vear of reorganization and consolidation of 
facilities, the United States Rubber Company has 
reported for 1929 a profit of $576,009 after depre- 

ciation, interest, subsidiary dividends and the deduction of 
$2,721,326 for inventory adjustments, but before extra- 
ordinary charges. After making provision of $1,490,421 
for additional depreciation and of $2,464,000 for extra- 
ordinary expenses incident to concentration and reograniza- 
tion of operations, there was a deficit for the year of 
$3,378,412. In 1928 net loss after depreciation, interest, 
taxes and deduction of $15,038,304 for inventory adjust- 
ments was $10,781,255. 

Net earnings of the United States Rubber Plantations, 
Inc., for 1929 amounted to $666,044 after reserves for 
amortization of cost of development, depreciation of plant 
and equipment and foreign income taxes. These profits 
were not included in the earnings of the United States Rub- 
ber Company. 

During the past year, six factories were closed and plans 
are under way to continue the concentration of the manu- 
facturing and distributing operations of the company. These 
obsolete factories, including those long since closed, are 
being offered for sale. The concentration of these manu- 
facturing activities and the reconstruction of the organiza- 
tion have necessitated extraordinary expenditures for the 
moving and disposition of equipment, inventories and men, 
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and have resulted in temporarily higher costs. “Since all 
projected improvements have not been completed, these un- 
usual expenses will continue during the year 1930,” reports 
F. B. Davis, Jr., president. ‘No changes have been made, 
or will be made, unless decided improvements in operations 
is evident and benefits due to such changes should result in 
improvement of earnings in future years.” 

Despite the decline in unit prices, consolidated net sales 
have kept to a practically uniform level during the past 
three years, being $192,962,040 in 1929, $193,480,121 in 
1928, and $193,442,945 in 1927. Sales of waterproof foot- 
wear showed improvement over 1928 both in dollar values 
and units, as did sales of rubber-soled canvas shoes. Sales 
of products for industrial uses also improved, but sales of 
tires showed a reduction in dollar value despite an increase 
in number of units. Sales of chemicals manufactured by 
the chemical subsidiary continued to improve, but sales of 
reclaimed rubber were adversely affected by tire factory 
curtailments and by lower selling prices. 

The consolidated income account for 1929 compares with 
the two previous years as follows: 





1929 1928 1927 
lent ie . $192,962,040 $193,480,121 $193,442,945 
Operating profit................... 14,385,814 14,530,711 12,522,952 
pees SOG Uh. ee Rs nee ee 4,000,000 

; EE CEL aes $ 14,385,814 $ 14,530,711 $ 16,522,952 
Depreciation reserve............ 5,152,727 5,152,727 3,980,571 
I iii ccetnietateas 5,918,063 6,097 ,546 6,290,900 

ae eee $ 3,315,024 $ 3,280,438 $ 6,251,481 
SEES We iicstcvaicnisenkiddceinds cisssasndieadiiediaan SSA eles 
ND AMI oa vcctedsicciicasians $ 3,315,024 $ "4,280,438 $ 6,251,481 
Sub. dividends........................ 17,689 23,389 17,689 








wee $ 3,297,335 $ 4,257,049 $ 6,233,792 
2,721,326 15,038,304 


576,009 +$ 10,781,255 $ 


Balance bial adlaad 
Inventory adjustment.......... 




















Profit . mabasibaineaciighi 7 23. 
Prov. for increased depr.... iia lasceinsgitinetts.. «-dekescnnadieiieastiteal 
Extra expenses............. ; SR i ee a a Sa ea 

4 eS ee ae $ 3,378,412 $ 10,781,255 7$ 6,233,792 
I eng erae Sae ee 5,208,800 

ne vessseseeeeeee § 3,378,412 $ 10,871,255 *$ 1,024,992 
Previous surplus.............. 18,006,640 40,146,386 40,798,675 
Bs I iathelpiathinctatscacesint: jiciinegstchtbaiiplionss WEGUURAED ~ susccnsnsincetinanen 
oe Te Se FF a ae renee 8,000,000 


. $ 14,628,228 $ 30,575,344 $ 49,823,667 





Total surplus........... 








yy 2.) Lists, ieilbitindiaalis UNOS cctsncctissncieenns 
ND ls - A. 'E. SINED csninn” csinnascconsicabepitiies sae 8,910,679 
Ee SEE eae aE TNT dietatcnsabieniitshets 
Extraordinary charges........ RS STS a Se 
Re IIIT cecicsccivcniss coqeiciaenieiiaans ‘onamteumpeniisiiatan 766,602 

Sa ae c$10,628,228 $ 18,006,640 $ 40,146,386 


*Dividends received from U. S. Rubber Plantations, Inc. fLoss. tSur- 
plus. {§Profit. §Surplus December 31, 1927, of subsidiaries heretofore shown 
as securities of affiliated and controlled companies. aPartly estimated extra- 
ordinary expenses incident to concentration and reorganization of operations. 
bProvision for extraordinary charges to be incurred in connection with future 
charges in organization and for contingencies. cSubject to determination of 
federal taxes. 


Review of Balloon Tire Patent Case 
Requested of United States Court 
R‘ )PENING of litigation involving basic patents to 


the balloon type of pneumatic automobile casing that 
has extended through the past five years is indicated 
by the filing of a petition asking the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati ito review the decision of 
Federal Judge Arthur J. Tuttle last June in which he 
cleared the B. F. Goodrich Company of infringing the 
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patents of the Steel Wheel Corporation of Detroit, Mich. 

The filing of this appeal again involves millions of dol- 
lars of royalties which the Detroit company expects to col- 
lect from Goodrich and practically every other tire manu- 
facturer in the country for 200,000,000 balloon casings 
turned out in the last six years. If the decision rendered 
by the Detroit Circuit Court last June is reversed by the 
Appellate Court in Cincinnati, it is believed that all tire 
companies that have been making balloon casings will be 
open to suit for damages. Attorneys for the Detroit com- 
pany have indicated their intention to take the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, if necessary, to settle defi- 
nitely the points involved. 

The suit against Goodrich, which is regarded as a test 
case affecting the whole industry, is based on United States 
Patent No. 1,537,879, issued on May 12, 1925, to Alden L. 
Putnam, who filed application for it on August 13, 1920. 
The patent for a “pneumatic-treaded vehicle wheel” was 
granted on three claims, and at the time Commissioner of 
Patents Robertson declared, “My opinion is that applicant’s 
tire is new, both in size and structure, and produces a new 
result that was not obvious or suggested by making an ordi- 
nary or standard tire oversize and inflating it to a pressure 
less than normal.” 

The Midland Steel Products Company came into owner- 
ship of the patent rights when it purchased the Detroit 
Pressed Steel Company, to which Putnam had assigned his 
grant, and merged it with the Parish & Bingham Company 
of Cleveland. The Steel Wheel Corporation was organ- 
ized to hold the patent rights, and a deal was effected with 
the Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., by which 
the latter took a half interest. 

Attorneys for the Detroit company claimed at the trial 
last year that the rubber manufacturers had appropriated 
the methods and design described by Putnam in his patent. 
Merrill L. Clark, defense attorney, argued that balloon tires 
were made by right of underlying principles known long 
before 1920 when Putnam “in vague language” described 
his patent. All major tire manufacturing companies were 
represented at the trial, which lasted ten days. 

No date has as yet been set for the hearing of the appeal 
by the court at Cincinnati. 


Protest on Crude Rubber Freight Rates 
Heard by Interstate Commerce Commission 
I) ECISION is now being awaited from the Interstate 


Commerce Commission on the plea of the rubber 

factories of Akron and other cities for a reduction 
in railroad freight rates on crude rubber. In oral argu- 
ments before the commission at Washngton on March 12, 
J. C. Colquitt, attorney for the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., appealed from an adverse ruling made re- 
cently by an examiner for the commissioner. The com- 
mission did not indicate when its decision will be gven. 

The rubber factories seek to have crude rubber freight 
rates reduced from the present fourth class rating to fifth 
class. The railroads were represented at the hearing by 
Alfred S. Knowlton, attorney, who urged the commission 
to uphold the decision in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
case of 10 years ago, which held the crude freight rates in 
the fourth class. 

Citing the fact that the rubber companies pay the larger 
railroads approximately $3,000,000 in crude rubber freight 
charges every year, Colquitt went on to show that crude 
rubber is one of the easiest commodities to handle that the 
railroads carry. Damage claims paid by the railroads are 
less than one-quarter of ene per cent a year, Colquitt said. 

Colquitt also attacked the adverse decision of the com- 
mission’s examiner on the crude rubber price basis, claim- 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 663-669) 
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ing that adjustments had been made on commodities that 
did not show the substantial increase in volume of im- 
portations and the decline in value that crude rubber had 
in the last 10 years. 

“At the time of the Goodyear case, crude rubber was 
57 cents a pound, while in 1928 the average price of crude 
rubber was 22% cents a pound,” Colquitt said. “It is the 
consensus of opinion among the best minds in the industry 
that the price of crude will remain stable upon a lower level, 
due to increased plantation acreage and other reasons.” 

Colquitt cited to the commission a long list of com- 
modities of virtually the same value as crude rubber, which 
are classified in the fifth class. 

“The rubber industry must be granted its rights,” Col- 
quitt concluded, “especially in view of its present economic 
struggle. Crude rubber must be given the same rating as 
other commodities of like value. It is easy to handle and 
profitable to the carriers.” 





Goodyear Tire and Rubber Contracts 
To Use Minor Vulcanization Process 


T IS understood that a contract has been entered into 
between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Liquid Carbonic Corporation of Cleveland where- 

by the former company will use the new patent rubber cur- 
ing process, known as the Minor process, which has been 
held by the latter concern. An article describing this new 
process of vulcanizing rubber goods by the inventor, Henry 
R. Minor, was published in THe Ruspper AGE of September 
10, 1929. 

The contract permits the Goodyear company to use the 
process but the licensing is not exclusive to that company. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation is not to receive pay- 
ments on a royalty basis, it is understood, but will be the 
exclusive supplier of all the gas to be used in the process. 
The Goodyear company is not scrapping its present curing 
processes but is setting up equipment in the Akron factory 
with which to give the new method an exerimental trial. 
The company expects to reduce the curing time about 42 
per cent as a result of the new process and anticipates that 
it will lend itself particularly advantageously to the curing 
of the larger size tires where at present much difficulty 
is experienced. 

The curing under the new process is accomplished by 
bringing the rubber into contact with heat and inert gas 
under automatic pressure control. 

This method consists of subjecting the goods to be 
cured to heat within a closed chamber, the degree of heat 
being controlled by the inert and non-oxidizing gas, which 
in turn, is pre-heated through the utilization of part of the 
externally applied heat. The withdrawal of a portion of 
the outer heating medium effects the circulation of the re- 
mainder and a greater transfer of heat to the mould. 





Intercontinental Rubber Company 
Reports $87,914 Loss During 1929 


HE Intercontinental Rubber Company has reported 

a loss of $87,914 for the year of 1929, as compared 

with a net profit of $190,348 for 1928. Profit from 
operations totaled $97,639, as against $427,091 during 1928. 
President George H. Carnahan stated that a condition of 
depression in the market for all crude rubber continued 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Carnahan reported that one of the company’s more 
favorably located Mexican factory units has been kept in 
production on guayule and that planting in California 
continues, the area set out in the first two months of 1930 
being about 2,000 acres. Production on the younger areas 
of the Sumatra plantation has not: beer pushed, but 1930 
output will be about 1,500,000 pounds of crude rubber. 



































































































Rubber M anufacturers Show 
Better BaLaNcr SHEETS 


Company Statements Indicate a Marked Improvement Over 1928, 
But Prove the Industry Is Still Far From Actual Prosperity 





W HILE indicating far better results than were shown _ sales in 1928 were only 65 per cent of the country’s total. 
after the crude rubber deflation of 1928, the financial The United States Rubber Company has experienced 
statements of the leading rubber companies for the unusual expenses in connection with its intensive effort to 
year just past show the industry in the United States still a reorganize its manufacturing facilities completely. The 
long way from true prosperity. An unbalanced condition company’s operating profit last year was $14,385,814 as 
is to be tound in the fact that three of the five largest rubber compared with $14,530,711 in 1928, averaging about 74 
manufacturing companies report profits for 1929 averaging per cent of sales in each year. The fact that $18,336,000 
about 6.3 per cent of their total sales, while the other two of 7% per cent notes, which, being due August 1, 1930, 
continue with appreciable deficits are carried under the company’s current liabilities, is at- 
As a group, the “Big Five” of the domestic industry  tracting attention at the present time. It appears likely 
show total! net profits of $24,162,684 during the year 1929. that the company will resort to some form of temporary 
Although far above the 1928 total of only $1,840,375, this financing, either through the banks or through an issue 
figure is well below the results obtained in previous years of short term notes for at least part of the funds necessary 
by the same companies These -y firms reported total to redeem these notes. 
earnings of $52,047,711 in 1927 ; $33,602,062 in 1926; $73,- The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, the B. F. 
969,533 in 1925; and $39,205,432 “ 1924. Goodrich Company and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
Gross sales of all but two companies of the “Big Five” pany appear to have finished the year in excellent condi- 
increased last year, despite the decline in unit prices on most tion, although the Firestone statement, being for the twelve 
items. In the el year period from 1927 to 1929, how- months to October 31, does not give effect to the business 
ever, their total sales of $2,358,120,563 were not greatly recession of the last two months of the year. Goodyear 
higher than in the three-year period from 1924 to 1926 showed the best ratio of profit to sales in 1929, taking this 
when their sales totaled $2,115,122,808. Profits, on the honor away from Firestone which had held it since 1926. 
other hand, shrank from $146,777,952 in the 1924-26 period The Fisk Rubber Company’s balance sheet shows cur- 
to only $78,050,770 in the 1927-29 period. rent assets of $25,205,515 and current liabilities of $2,394,- 
The accompanying table shows the relation of gross 962, a ratio of 10.5 to 1. If, however, $8,199,500 of notes 
sales to profits for each of these five companies. The maturing on January 1, 1931, are treated as current liabil- 
profits listed are those remaining after interest, taxes, de- ities, the ratio becomes only 2.38 to 1. According to H. 
preciation of plant and equipment, adjustments of inven- T. Dunn, president, the introduction of the new Airflight 
tories and other charges have been deducted, but before tire line made it necessary for Fisk to replace its mold 
preferred dividends have been met, and include any reserve equipment entirely last year. 
which may have been set aside. The table gives the same Among the smaller companies, General Tire & Rubber 
figures for the last three years by way of comparison. showed a slightly reduced profit of $1,970,000 and Mo- 
the “Big Five” during 1929 totaled hawk a sharply cut profit of $216,327. India Tire & 
$811,060,343 or 70.7 per cent of the $1,146,918,000 which Rubber showed a net profit of $80,967 as against a net loss 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., estimates in 1928 of about $248,000, and the Lee Rubber & Tire 
as the grand total sales value of all rubber goods shipped Corporation increased its earnings to $485,930. The Kelly- 
from American factories last year. Besides being, there- Springfield Tire Company cut its 1929 loss down to $1,- 
fore, fairly representative of the general condition of the 346,418 and shows a fairly healthy condition. Raybestos- 
industry in the United States, these figures show how the Manhattan, Inc., had a net of $3,206,294, and the Ther- 
business moid Company earned $853,623, but neither of these is 
sig Five” engaged solely in the rubber manufacturing business. 


The gToss sales of 


process of concentration of the country’s rubber 
into a few companies is going forward, as the “I 


SALES AND PROFITS OF THE FIVE L ARGEs ST RU BBER. MANUFACTU RING COMPANTES 
(Profits shown are after interest and other charges, but before preferred dividends « or reserves) 





1928 — 1929 —, Three Year Total —~ 

Per Per Per Per 

Company Gross Sal I Cent Gross Sales Profits** Cent Gross Sales Profits** Cent Gross Sales Profits** Cent 

U. S. Rubber $193,442.94 $ q7 3.2 $193,480,121 $10,781,254T $192,962,0401 $ 3,378,412] w $579,885,106 $ 7,927,614T sii 

Goodyear 222.178 4 ] 7.4 50.769 8 10,827,843 4.3 256,227 ,067 19,864,374 7.8 729,174,815 47,327,883 6.5 

Goodrich 1 684, % 8.4 148,805.17 513,023 2.4 164,494,957§ 7,446,3108 4.5 464,985,095 23,739,639 5.1 

Firestone* 127.4 7 10.8 >5 664 ( 7.072.014 5.6 144,585,804 7,726,870 5.3 397 947,229 28.579. 850 7.2 
Fisk 72,404,002x 721 3.6 60,933,841 8,791,251f ii 52,790,475 7'496.458t w 186,128,318 13.666," 

\Total $767.407.206 $ 47.711 6.7 $779,653,014 $1,840,375 a 2 $811, 060,343 $24,162,684 3.0 $2,: 358 120, 563 $78,050,770 3.3 


*Firestone fiscal year ends October **Without deduction of reserves taken into income account. {Does not include $666,044 profit from plantations. 
TiDoes not include $4,0¢ fit from plantations xCovers 14 months due to change in fiscal year tLoss. tIncludes operations of Winnsboro Mills, 


Beacon Fall Shoe Company and Rubber Regenerating Company, Ltd., previously carried as investments §Includes Hood Rubber Company and subsidiaries for 


four months 
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‘Rubber (shemtists 


Plan Big Program 
at Atlanta (sonvention 


Rubber Division, A. C.S., to Meet April 7-11— 
Eighteen Papers Will be Read Covering 
Many Phases of Rubber Technology— 


N extensive program calling for the reading of 18 
papers has been formulated for the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Society when they hold 

their annual spring meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on April 7-11. 
The sessions will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, the official 
headquarters of the Society and will consist of half-day 
meetings on April 9 and 10. 

Abstracts of the papers to be presented are given be- 
low: 


Autographic Stress-Strain Curves of Rubber at 
Low Elongation 


A. A. Somervitte, J. M. BALL ano L. A. Eptanp, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company, New York City 


FTER a brief discussion of present methods of obtaining 
A strain curves on dumb-bell and ring test pieces a new method 
is described based on a new form of test piece. The new test piece 
is a molded loop 10 inches long and %4x% inch in cross section, 
which has the following advantages: (a) The cross section is 
about 6 times that of ordinary test pieces and therefore gives more 
accurate readings, particularly at low elongations; (b) since each 
loop is molded no subsequent cutting is required; (c) flaws in the 
test piece are of no consequence; (d) every part of the test piece 
is stretching at a constant speed throughout the entire test. 

Cross-strain curves are given for a pure gum and carbon black 
stocks showing the effect of the following factors: (a) increasing 
cure, (b) speed of testing machine, (c) mill grain, (d) flaws in 
test piece, (ec) humidity, (f) temperature, (g) increasing loading 
of carbon black. 





Structural Changes During Processing of Rubber 
Ernst A. Grenoutst, Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


a effect of mastication, heating in air, in oxygen, in steam 
and in carbon dioxide gas, as well as the influence of light 
upon the plasticity of crude rubber has been investigated. Cold 
milling causes a permanent change in the consistency of crude 
rubber, whereas heating in air or in steam produces more or less 
temporary effect. In absence of air it seems that the rubber exhibits 
a2 maximum amount of disaggregation at each given temperature. 
At low temperatures the increase in plasticity proceeds with prac- 
tically the same rate whether the rubber is heated in oxygen or in 
carbon Ultra-violet light affects concurrently both the 
plastic and elastic properties of the rubber. 


dioxide. 


The correlation between elasticity and double refraction of crude 
The nisotropic properties of rubber paral- 
lel the recovery values. In this investigation there have not been 
met with any agencies, which cause as farreaching and profound 
destruction of the elastic properties of the rubber as prolonged 
physical mastication. 


rubber has been shown. 


The interrelation between plasticity and structure of crude rubber 
has been studied and the fundamental difference between actual mas- 











Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., the Headquarters 
of the A. C. S. Convention 


tication and heat break down has been emphasized. Prolonged 
milling, heating in air, or in oxygen destroys the protein frame- 
work of the rubber. Heating in steam or in an inert gas leaves 
‘t more or less intact. 





Thermochemistry of Vulcanization of Rubber 


Joun T. Brake, Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


— heat of vulcanization of rubber by sulfur has been care- 
fully determined over the complete range of combination. 
The formation of hard rubber is a strongly exothermic reaction, 
while the formation of soft vulcanized rubber is apparently without 
heat interchange, even in the presence of an accelerator. The vul- 
canization of rubber with m-dinitrobenzene and selenium is also 
without heat interchange and only soft vulcanized rubber is formed. 





Kinetics of Vulcanization of Rubber with Sulfur and Selenium 


Joun T. Brake, Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


A METHOD for the determination of combined selenium in 
rubber has been evolved and a study made of the kinetics of 
the vulcanization of rubber with selenium. The formation of hard 
rubber under chosen experimental conditions has been put on a 
mathmatical basis and has shown to follow the bimolecular 
reaction equation. The formation of soft vulcanized rubber and 
ebonite has been shown qualitatively to be successive reactions. The 
action of accelerators during vulcanization has been discussed. 


been 





Vulcanization of Rubber with Nitro Compounds 
Joun T. Brake, Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


KINETIC study has been made of the vulcanization of rub- 
m-dinitrobenzene and trinitrobenzene. The vul- 
canization has been shown to be a chemical reaction and to follow 
the monomolecular equation. A discussion of the molecular weight 
of rubber as estimated by stoichiometric methods is given. Nitro 
compounds are apparently incapable of vulcanizing rubber to form 
ebonite. The mechanism of vulcanization of rubber with m-dinitro- 
benzene is discussed. 


ber with 





A Theory of Vulcanization of Rubber 


C. R. Boccs anv Jonn T. Brake, Simplex Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW theory has been advanced which, it is believed, explains 

completely the various phenomena connected with the vul- 
canization of rubber. It is entirely a chemical theory based on the 
fact that two separate and distinct rubber compounds exist—soft 
vulcanized rubber and ebonite. The theory explains satisfactorily 
the aging of rubber, the variation in combined sulfur at optimum 
cure caused by acceleration, the kinetics of vulcanization, the 
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characteristics of various vulcanizing agents, and the thermochem- 
istry of vulcanization. 


The Surface Application of Age Resisters to Cured Rubber 
vs. Mill Incorporation Prior to Cure 
Semon, A. W. Stoan ANp Davin Craic, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O. 


/ I ‘HE protection afforded against accelerated aging was det- 

termined by applying representative hydrocarbons, organic 
acids, aldehyde amines, phenols, primary amines, alkaryl amines, 
and thiazines to a tread stock. A comparison of 


surface application vs. mill incorporation was made in a high grade 
non-blooming tread, a high zinc blooming tread, a white mechanical 


W. L. 


» | 
second grade 


stock, and a pure gum stock 

Efficient protection may be secured by either method; however, 
for high black stocks mill incorporation seems to give best results. 
It was shown that surface application will retard further deteriora- 
tion even after considerable deterioration has occurred. 


Early Stages of Oxidation in Rubber—A Quantitative 
Application of the Pyrrole Test 
Tempie, Stipney M. Capwett ANp Morris W. MEap, Jr., 
United States Rubber Company, Passaic, N. J. 


Bh pine splint-hydrochloric acid test for oxidation products 
of rubber has been developed in a quantitative way. The 
technic and special apparatus are fully described. 

Data from application of the test to a wide range of commercial 
stocks are given. Its use in following early stages of oxidation as 
they occur in accelerated aging of vulcanized rubber is described, and 
attention is called to an apparent difference between oxygen aging 
and heat Evidence is cited that the substance which gives 
the test aldehyde) is formed independently 


of, and previous to 


J. W 


aging 
(presumably laevulini 
the actual physical deterioration of the rubber. 


The Solubility of Oxygen in Rubber and Its Effect on the 
Rate of Oxidation 

Artuur M. Neat, E. J. du Pont de Nemours 

and Company, Wilmington, Del. 


’ I HE solubility of oxygen in rubber follows Henry’s law and 

decreases with increasing temperature. The oxidation of 
uniform rate as long as the oxygen concen- 
minimum. The concentration of 
oxygen in rubber exposed to air at 70° C. is less than that required 
to produce uniform oxidation at a maximum rate. High tempera- 
ture appears to produce a type of oxidation which is affected by 
The simultaneous use of high temperature and high 


IRA WILLIAMS AND 


rubber proceeds at a 


tration remains above a certain 


high pressure. 

pressure should be avoided. 
3—Methyl—1, 3—Pentadiene 

AND F. D. Cuitrenven, United States Rubber 


Company, Passaic, N. J. 


Harry L. FIisHer 


NEW set of is given for preparing 3-methyl-1,3- 


A pentadiene. Ethyl-methel-ketone and acetaldehyde are adoled 
to form 3-methyl-4-hydrox and this ketoalcohol is 
then catalytically hydrogenated to the corresponding glycol, which 
forms the No 1,2-diene can form 
Attempts to polymerize the 1,3-diene to a 
rubber-like product were unsucecssful. Therefore, the polymeriza- 
1,3-cienes to rubber-like products does not depend solely 


reactions 
2-pentatone, 
on being dehydrated 1,3-diene. 
during the dehydration 


tion of 
on the presence of a vinyl group. 


Some Aspects of Double Refraction and Structure in Rubber 
B. W 


Row.anpd, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


B OTH soluble and insoluble hydrocarbon phases may exhibit 

Stretch is looked up as in- 
volving a the 
forced into an orientation position within the gel phase and optical 
Double refraction of both stretched and com- 
pressed rubber is interpreted as that of oriental rod-like micelles. 
Photographs of double refraction figures of compressed rubber are 


optical anistotropy upon distortion 


two-phase mechanism wherein soluble phase is 


homogeneity results 


included. 
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The Effect of Curing Temperature Upon the Properties of a 
Rubber-Sulfur Mix 
C. R. Parks, Formerly Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., and now with United Carbon Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


ATA are presented covering a range of equivalent cures at 
six different temperatures on a stock consisting of rubber 
100, sulfur 6.25. Neither the original properties nor the aging 
behavior show any definite trend with increase of curing tempera- 


ture. Comparison is made of natural aging to artificial aging as 
conducted in the Geer oven and the Bierer and Davis bomb. The 
temperature coefficient of vulcanization is determined by three 


methods to be 2.50/10° C. or 1.64/10° F. 





The Moisture Content of Crude Rubber and Its Effect on 
Modulus of Cured Stock 


S. C. Nicot, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


HE moisture content of crude rubber has been divided into 

two classes, free and combined. A method of determination has 
been developed and the free and combined moisture has been de- 
termined on fifteen different samples of crude rubber. The different 
rubbers were compounded in two test formulas and the results cor- 
related with the results of the moisture determinations. The follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn from the work: 

(1) Total moisture and free moisture as determined according 
to the method here given do not have any connection with the 
physical or curing properties. 

(2) There seems to be a definite trend in the relationship of 
combined moisture and modulus in the case of one formula. 

(3) The correlation is not exact enough to warrant use in 
selecting rubbers. 





A Method of Making Micro Sections of Rubber Stocks 
Raymonp P. Aten, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


‘Ae method has been developed to satisfy the need for a quick 
and convenient method of making thin sections of rubber 
stocks. A barely visible piece of rubber stock is cut with dissecting 
scissors and squeezed between a microscope slide and cover glass ina 
pool of molten beeswax and rosin. Held until the wax hardens, 
the rubber section is retained permanently thin. By this method, 
sections as thin as one micron or less can be made even of stiff 


rubber compounds containing 25 to 30 per cent of gas black. Sec- 
tions may be made of either cured or uncured stocks. 
Some applications of the method are mentioned. Illustrations 


show the method of preparing the sections. Six typical rubber pig- 
ments are shown dispersed in rubber stocks from which the sections 
have been prepared by this method. Several autochromes show in- 
teresting colored pigments. Among the latter is a slide showing the 
brown color of a thin section of a channel gas black stock. 





The Behavior of Various Clays in Crude and Reclaimed 
Rubber 
H. A. WINKELMANN, formerly of Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 
pany, Akron, O., now with Palmer Gas Products Corp.; and 
E. G. CRoAKMAN, formerly with Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Company, Akron, O., and now with Saylor Silica Company, 


Butler, Pa. 
‘ I ‘HE maximum and minimum variations produced by a large 


number of commercial clays in crude and reclaimed rubber have 
been determined. Their effect on both the uncured and the cured 
products have been studied. The chemical analysis gives but little 
information regarding their behavoir in crude or reclaimed rubber. 
Clays show wide variation in plasticity, retentivity, and softness in 
crude and reclaimed rubber. They vary widely in their effect on the 
physical properties of crude and reclaimed rubber. Bomb aging is 
an important test for differentiating between various clays. In com- 
paring samples of clays it is desirable to note their effect on the un- 
cured as well as the cured properties of a compound. 





The Effect of Pigmentation on the Work of Retraction of 
Rubber Compounds 


F. S. Conover, New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. 


HE wark of extension of rubber compounds has been defined 
as the work done during the elongation of the cempound, and 
the work of retraction has been defined as the work done by the 
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rubber in returning from a stressed position to the point of zero 
stress. Work of extension is influenced by the kind and amount of 
pigment used, but the data show that work of retraction is inde- 
pendent of either of these factors. It is influenced, however, by the 
state of cure of the rubber. 





Application of the Falling Cylinder to the Measurement of 
the Viscosity of Thick Rubber Cements 


W. F. Busse anp W. B. Doccetrt, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


HE fall of cylinders through the surface of many thick cements 
may be represented with reasonable accuracy by the equation 


x2 2n ax 


n(n+1) (ax)? 


3 W 4 W 15 





where ¢ is the time of fall, « is the length of cylinder submerged, 
W is the weight of cylinder, a is the buoyant force on the cylinder 
when immersed 1 cm., and m and k depend on the flowing properties 
of the cement, & also being a function of the radii of the falling 
cylinder and the container. This equation was tested with cylinders 
varying from .0487 to 1.32 cm. in diameter, using liquids giving a 
130-fold range in the time of fall. It held for castor oil and cements 


n(n) (n+2) (ax)8 
— + 
W 





Carbon Black in Rubber Insulating Compounds 


W. B. Wiecanp, Binney and Smith Company, New York, N.Y., and 
C. R. Boccs, Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


UBBER is a non-conductor or dielectric. Carbon black con- 
sists mostly of carbon, which is a conductor and so not a 
dielectric. Therefore the addition of the latter to the former must 
detract from its dielectric properties. Thus current belief, and thus 
the literature. 
The contrary is the case. The admixture in suitable proportions 
of carbon black to rubber insulating compounds not only does not 
injure but may improve them, and to a striking extent. 








made of milled rubber, but not for thick 
cements made of unmilled rubber. A 15 
per cent suspension of clay in oil acted very 
differently from rubber cements, as it 
showed a definite yield value and anomalous 
turbulence. 

Falling cylinder viscometers were constructed of steel, and sim- 
plified formulas were derived for factory use. They were found 
very satisfactory for control and development work on many thick 
cements, and they could be used for control work with materials for 
which the above equation was not valid. These instruments are 
simple and easy to use, and should be of value in testing a wide 
variety of materials. 








Tire Price Comparisons 


HE Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company have re- 
cently published a chart, as reproduced below, 
showing the relation of all commodity prices to the 
price of tires and crude rubber. It is interesting to note 
that while all commodity prices have maintained a fairly 
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constant level the prices of tire since 1919 have shown a 
distinct downward trend and at the same time were only 
slightly affected by sharp rise in crude rubber prices 
in 1925. With tires giving a much higher mileage than 
ever before prices are now at the lowest point in the history 
of the industry and more than 60 per cent lower than in 
1919. 





Scrap Rubber Dealers Meet 

EMBERS of the Scrap Rubber Division of the Na- 

tional Association of Waste Material Dealers held 
their annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on March 19, under the chairmanship of David Feinberg. 
There were no special matters of importance taken up and 
no revisions in scrap classifications were made. The an- 
nual meeting of the Association was held the same day 
with the 17th annual banquet in the evening. ; 


Measuring Flows from 200,000 Burners 


N the most modern method of manufacturing carbon 
black, where millions of cubic feet of natural gas are 
burned through thousands of gas jets, it has been found 
essential to maintain an accurate and constant check on the 
proper draft, rate of flow of the air and the pressure at 
which the gas leaves the burners. The importance of this 
will be readily recognized when the number of burners— 
from 40,000 to 200,000 per “house”—is taken into con- 
sideration. For this work the Meriam Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., have a manometer consisting of a U-tube of ac- 
curate and uniform bore, mounted on a calibrated scale. 
When used to indicate pressure, an arm of the U-tube 





Above: Exterior View of Carbon Black Houses 


Below: View in Incompleted House, Showing Scraper 
System for Removing Carbon Black From Steel Plates 
Side: Manometer for Measuring Flow of Gas to the 200,000 
Gas Burners in a Large House 


is connected to each of the two points between which the 
pressure exists, and the total difference in liquid level in 
the two arms of the tube may be read off on the scale in 
pounds, inches of water, or whatever the scale may be con- 
structed for. 















































Engineers Discuss Application of 
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RUBBER 77 Automobile Construction 


Cleveland Section of the Society of Automotive Engineers Hold a 
‘Rubber Night’’— Wide Expansion in Use of Rubber Predicted 


T THE meeting of the Cleveland section of the So- 
A ciety of Automotive Engineers, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land on February 10, the evening was given over to a series 
of papers on the application of rubber to automobile con- 
struction. Abstracts of these papers have been released 
by the Society and are published in abbreviated form below. 


Rubber Articulation 


Ropert F, CROWELL, 
Mack Trucks, Inc 


HE considerations that entered into the designing of the 
| application of rubber to the motor-vehicle were discussed and 
illustrated with lantern slides of drawings of different shock- 


insulating devices, including spring shackles, engine supports, torque 
insulators, body-panel insulation, and insulated seats. 

Stock used for the shackles was developed by the rubber com- 
panies especially for the purpose after a great many trials before a 
compound was formed that stands up well in service. The stock 
should have a minimum tensile-strength of 2000 Ib. per sq. in., and 
] 


an ultimate elongation of 450 per cent. of its original length. Tests 


have shown that this stock will take a permanent set under a con- 
stant load of more than about 150 Ib. per sq. in 

“Shudder-proof insulation” a term applied by the Mack ex- 
to a standardized line of rubber 


perimental engineering division 
machinery. This insulation can 


cushioning developed for industrial 
be applied to stationary-engine supports, in motor-vehicles, air- 
planes and boats or wherever the transfer of vibration from a source 


; 


to another part must be stopped 

The torque insulator is inserted in the driving line, as between 
the clutch and transmission, and consists of four generously propor- 
tioned rubber cushions assembled into metal cups mounted on two 
arms, one driving and the other driven. A form of torque insulator 
has recently been developed for attachment to the rear wheels of a 
vehicle, the cushions being inserted between cast housings on the 
axle shaft and on the wheel hub 

Squeaks, rattles and drumming are eliminated from bodies by 
inserting rubber molding in the turned edges of body panels and 
putting it under displacement by clamping. Use of this method 
speeds up body production, as panels and stampings do not need to 


be formed so accurately as for welded or riveted construction 
Development and Properties of Hard Rubber as Used in 
Steering Wheels 


T. T. Krart 


American Hard Rubber Company 

HE beginning and the development of the Husted hard-rub- 

ber steering-wheels as a safety measure were recountd. 
Although hard-rubber steering-wheels had been introduced 
some 20 years ago, competition drove the price down to such an 
extent that the compound became of such inferior quality that the 
public did not want them lo avoid this condition, it was decided 
by his company that it would never reduce the quality of the rubber 
compound but would try mechanical and other means to get low 

cost 

The latest type of hard-rubber steering-wheel is a one-piece 
stamping consisting of a reinforced hub and tubular spokes and 
rim, and is coated with hard rubber of a high quality. The major 


difficulty that had to be overcome was to cause the rubber to adhere 
to the steel over the entire spider and to distribute the contraction 
of the rubber in such a way that during the cure the stress on the 
stock would be uniform throughout, since steel and rubber have con- 
siderably different ratios of expansion. To make sure that the 
wheels would withstand extreme temperature changes, tests were 
made at temperatures ranging from 50 to 130 degrees Fahr. Abso- 
lutely clean materials and extreme care in handling are essential to 
produce a rubber stock that will take and maintain an ebony luster 
and withstand exposure to the elements, perspiration, alkalies and 
rough usage. 


Evaluation Tests for Rubber Vibration Insulators 
FRANK D. Appott 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


ESTS applied to different rubber compounds in laboratory 
I analysis to determine their suitability for the services to which 
they are intended to be put were discussed. The various tests, 
which were illustrated with slides of test apparatus and charts, in- 
clude those for tensile strength, stresses at various elongations, 
hardness, resistance to aging, tear and cutting resistance, shear, ad- 
hesion, resistance to fatigue, deflectability under compression, im- 
pact, hysteresis properties and sound transmission. In the case of 
rubber vibrator-insulators, it is highly essential that the physical 
properties be evaluated only by tests simulating actual service con- 
ditions, particularly as regards frequencies and stressing. 


The Compounding of Rubber in Its Relation to Use as an 
Engineering Material 
V. A. Coster 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


HE extension of the use of rubber in industry in economical 

I and rapid ways can be accomplished by closer cooperation 

between engineers in other industries and those in the rubber 
industry. The “hard-boiled” engineer knows all about metal alloys, 
babbitt metal and various other materials that can be bought in a 
large variety of combinations and will not buy steel unless he knows 
its physical characteristics down to the last fraction of an ounce, 
but he is vague about rubber combinations. Blame for this condi- 
tion was laid upon the rubber companies for making a mystery of 
the subject of compounding. 

Much of this mystery put into rubber by the compounder or 
rubber technician was revealed by descriptions of what materials 
the compounder works with and how he puts them together. 

Numerous samples of rubber having different properties were 
exhibited and slides were also shown. 


Rubber Inserts for Spring Shackles 


H. S. Power 
Powell Mufflers, Inc. 
XPERIMENTAL work in the developing of spring shackles 
K with rubber inserts was discussed. The first of these rubber 
spring-shackles, designed with the object of silencing the 
shackles, were produced in 1923 or 1924, and have been in use ever 
since on a car that is still running. It was bumper rubber, which 
was inserted in a steel sleeve, after which a taper pilot was forced 
through the center. This worked well but was rather stiff because 
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f the density of the rubber and did not improve the riding-quali- 
ies of the car. 

Further experiments resulted in the use of a lighter rubber, a 
enter sleeve having indentations around it, and enlarging the outer 
nds of the bushing so that it curves in toward the center. This 
ype has proved successful. It can be oscillated at 30 deg., 100 times 
1 minute, without showing any wear. 


I 


rator test for resistance to oil. 
nows of no well-accepted accelerated abrasion test, although some 
eople are working on the problem and possibly within a year a 
Neither is there a 


Discussion 


N the discussion which followed, Mr. Mills, of the Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Company, asked Mr. Abbott if he has 
any standard accelerated abrasion test for rubber and an accel- 
Mr. Abbott’s answer was that he 


airly satisfactory machine will be developed. 
niversally accepted accelerated method of testing the resistance of 
wbber to oils. Mr. Cosler added that the customary way of check- 
ing against the effect of oil is to measure some characteristic, such 
s tensile strength or cross-section, before and after immersion in oil. 

Ferdinand Jehle, of the White Motor Company, inquired if any 

flexible rubber hose is made that is really good for conveying oil up 
} a temperature of about 200 degrees Fahrenheit. Mr. Cosler’s 
eply was not encouraging. 

Mr. Abbott suggested that some sort of compression test might 

e valuable in evaluating rubber before and after oil absorption, to 
vhich Mr. Cosler responded that such a test is an indirect tensile- 
trength test and the size of the test specimen determines the distri- 
bution of the force causing distortion. He thinks a tear test is more 
dicative of the amount of deterioration due to oil absorption. 

\. K. Brumbaugh, of the White Motor Company, was interested 
to know if there is any coating that can be put on tires to protect 
them from oil drippings while in storage. There are plenty of such 

atings, said Mr. Cosler, but they‘ have different characteristics 
than rubber and soon crack, thereby localing the action of the oil. 

W. S. Howard, also of the White Motor Company, pursuing the 

ume line of thought, sought to know whether there are any greases 
that will not injure tire castings when the grease drips out of bear- 
ngs that are supposed to retain it. Mr. Cosler's reply was, “Ade- 
iate, or any of the water suspensions of graphite.” He added that 
istor-oil is not highly deteriorating; the mineral oils in general are 


e most deteriorating in their action. 


Ages and Yields of Rubber Trees 


A® analysis of the ages and yields of rubber trees based 

on statistics collected from plantations in Java and 
Sumatra has been recently made by T. A. Tengwall and 
published in the Rubber Age, of London. Production plot- 
ted against age of plantation shows a rapid increase from 


the fifth year, the increase continuing good but steadily 


diminishing for five to six years. 


From the twelfth to the 
ixteenth year the increase is small and thereafter a de- 


crease was noted which continued at a slow rate until the 


wenty-fourth year when the data ends. Several factors 
iusing decline in yield, independent of age, particularly in 
mnection with former estate practices, include clean weed- 
ng which resulted in soil erosion and poor bark renewal, 
nd the heavy tapping systems which formerly had serious 
ffect on bark consumption. It would appear difficult, 
ierefore, to say definitely that a rubber tree passes its 
rime as a producer in its sixteenth year. 

Others have tackled the question without conclusive re- 
Bodde (Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubbertijds, 1921) 
uind a big decline in production after the eleventh to 
velfth year, and Maas (Archief, 1925) agreed as to the 
ge limit but found the decline very slight. He subsequent- 

however, renewed his studies and found increase in 
ields up to the sixteenth year when his data ended. Voight 
Gummi-Ztg, 1926), however, reported excellent yields in 
lalaya from trees 30 years old. 


ilts. 









Well-Known Retail Rubber Store 


N EXCELLENT example of a well conducted retail 
rubber goods store is the establishment of the 
Youngstown Rubber Products Company, 615 Mar- 
ket Street, Youngstown, O. The company was organized 
and incorporated under the laws of Ohio in 1920. 
Their business is confined to the distribution of me- 
chanical rubber goods, 
pneumatic tires and tubes, 
solid commercial and in- 
dustrial tires, rubber and 
oilskin clothing, rubber 
aprons, and rubber boots. 
They are represented in 
the territory of Mahoning, 
Trumbull, Colubiana and 
Ashtabula in Ohio, and 
and Lawrence, Mercer 
and Crawford Counties in 
Pennsylvania. The organi- 
zation is in charge of 
George A. Voorhies and 
W. F. Burr, whose biogra- 





phies are given briefly W. F. Burr and G. A. Voorhees 
below. 
W. F. Burr started in the rubber business with Diamond 


Rubber Company in 1908, and later with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company in the sales division at Akron, Ohio; 
in 1928 joined the Youngstown Sales Division of the Re- 
public Rubber Company, and became interested in present 
business in 1920. 


George A. Voorhies started with the Republic Rubber 





The Store at 615 Market Street, Youngstown, O. 


Company Factory, Youngstown, Ohio, in a factory clerical 
capacity in 1911, and in 1912 advanced to the Factory Sales 
Office in the Mechanical Goods Division where he continued 
until October 1, 1915, when he was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh office. He continued travelling in the Ohio terri- 
tory until the organization of his present company. The 
concern is the distributor for the Republic Rubber Com- 
pany, of Youngstown, O. 


Comparative Exports of Rubber Footwear from 


United States, Canada and United Kingdom 


Calendar United Canada United Total 
Year States Kingdom 
Pairs Pairs Pairs Pairs 
a 9,642,097 9,422,541 3,249,768 22,314,406 
RCE aes Pee 13,094,861 11,609,834 4,125,432 28.830,127 





















































United States Rubber Company Has Gathered 
Together Many Articlesand Documentary Mem- 
orabilia Associated With His Life and Times 


T WAS just about 100 years ago that Charles Goodyear 
first became interested in rubber, although it was not 
until 1839 that he discovered his famous vulcanization 

The years between was a period of trials and 
hardships for him. In 1939 it is planned to hold a cen- 
tennial celebration in his honor. Volumes have been writ- 
ten around his life and the momentous achievement he gave 
to the world but there are few relics or mementoes of his 
existing which would make the picture of the man and his 
struggles more vivid. 

The United States Rubber Company has slowly been 
accumulating a very interesting exhibit of Goodyear relics 
and historical documents and memoranda and has literally 
combed New England and other sections where Goodyear 
lived in search of personal possessions and other material 
associated with his life. These relics for the most part 
have found their way to the company’s offices in New 
York and are being arranged suitably for display. 

In the reception room of the president of the company, 
on the 20th floor stands an inlaid table of exceptional 
beauty. It was especially constructed by Charles Goodyear 
and inlaid with highly polished rubber. It was exhibited 
at the exposition in the Grand Central Palace, London, in 
1851. At this exposition Goodyear was awarded a gold 
medal for his exhibit of rubber products. Incidentally, 
Goodyear had a strong enthusi- 
asm for furniture with surfaces 
of highly polished rubber and 
firmly believed that furniture of 
this character would furnish one 
of the chief outlets for rubber 
in the future. 

Also in the reception room is 
the famous oil painting of Good- 
year by G. P. A. Healy. The 
portrait is probably the only au- 
thentic likeness of Goodyear in 
existence. The painting is one 
of high artistic quality and for 
a number of years it was in the 
collection of the Brooklyn 
Museum. The portrait is flanked 
on either side by cases contain- 
Hard Rubber T ing canes of rubber, also made 
Rubber Handled Knives ?Y Goodyear. 
and Medalion Frames of 


Hard Rubber Owned by 
Goodyear 


process. 





In another room is the case 
of other Goodyear relics, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 





A Collection of Relics 
of Charles Goodyear 











Goodyear’s 
Table and 
Portrait by 
Healy 



































containing two knives of Sheffield steel with hard rubber: 
handles, a hard rubber tray of very fine workmanship, a tie 
pin of hard rubber and two medalion frames. In the case 
also is a memorial medal, struck off by the Hamburg 
Rubber Company, of Hamburg, Germany, at the time oi 
Goodyear’s death in 1860. 

Among the valuable and interesting documentary relics 
preserved is the original agreement entered into by Good 
year and the licensees of his famous patent whereby he 
reduced the amount of royalties in return for the establish 
ment of a fund to defend his patents. The case was the 
celebrated one of Goodyear vs. Day. Daniel Webster ap 
peared for Goodyear while Rufus Choate defended Day’ 
claims. The case was decided in Goodyear’s favor an 
turned the tide of reverses and hard times. Other interest 
ing documents include a letter from Nathaniel Hayward to 
Leverett Candee transferring his rights under an old Good 
year license to L. Candee & Company, a memorandum o! 
Nathaniel Hayward telling of his part in the vulcanization 
invention and numerous letters from members of the Good 
year family. 

The house at Woburn, Massachusetts, where the orig- 
inal experiments culminating in the discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion were performed, is still standing but has been remod 
elled so that the appearance of the original has been los 
His days at Woburn were dreary ones and he was often 
on the verge of despair. At times he was so poor that the 
neighbors had to feed his family. He was ill, in debt and 
regarded as a fanatic. On one occasion after a desperate 
attempt to secure financial relief in Boston, he walked home 
to find his two-year-old child dying. It died the next day 
and was carried to the cemetery in an express wagon. He 
even sold his wife’s handwoven linens and his children’s 
books to get money to continue his experiments. 

All this poverty and disaster he met with a quiet stoicism 
and maintained the dignity and innate refinement of a gen- 
tleman. Fortunately, before he died he enjoyed the rewards 
of his achievements and in the closing years of his life he 
was receiving handsome returns from the licenses granted 
under his patent. His estate at the time of his death 
amounted to a quarter of a million dollars. 
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Oficial SUPVEY of the Consumption and 


Stocks of Rubber in the U.S. 
at the End of 1979" 


Department of Commerce Gives Out Final Figures and Reconciles Discrepancies 
Between Rubber Manufacturers’ Monthly Statement and Government Totals. 


in the United States during 1929, as determined by the Rubber 
Division with the cooperation of manufacturers who sub- 
mitted reports, compares as follows with preceding years: 


r 4 HE total consumption of crude rubber and reclaimed rubber 











United States Rubber Consumption Ratio of 
Reclaim to 
Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber Crude 

Long Tons Long Tons Per Cent 
inn in nbtdeuwnd 388,000 137,000 35.3 
DE tntins sss cathake 366,000 164,500 45.0 
ST theses vicushnee 373,000 189,500 50.8 
| Rs ae 437,000 223,000 51.0 
 wihosiscadeiies 467,400 212,700 45.5 








The percentage use of reclaimed rubber declined 5.5 per cent in 
1929 to about the ratio of 1926. Considering the relative prices for 
crude rubber in the two years, it is apparent that the use of reclaims 
has been well maintained. Large supplies and low prices of raw 
rubber have reduced the actual quantity as well as the percentage 
use of reclaimed rubber, but during 1929 reduced the gross volume of 
the reclaiming industry’s output only slightly. With exports of 
12,369 tons of reclaimed rubber during the year, the 1929 production 
was about 225,000 long tons. 

The monthly statistics of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., for 1929, report a total production of 188,448 long tons of re- 
claimed rubber (83.75 per cent complete), and a total consumption 
of 159,115 long tons of reclaimed rubber (74.80 per cent complete). 

In arriving at the 1929 consumption figures for crude rubber and 
reclaimed rubber, certain estimates in addition to the actually re- 
orted consumption were necessary. The consumption actually re- 
orted in the present survey was 460,321 tons of crude rubber and 
206,722 tons of reclaimed rubber. There were 414 firms reporting 
rude rubber consumption and 290 firms reporting reclaim consump- 
tion. The total number of reports received from active firms was 
421, and the number of separate establishments covered by their 
reports was 474, including subsidiary manufacturing plants. In- 
cluded in this consumption are reports from 36 small companies 
which filed reports in 1929 but not in 1928, consuming 425 tons of 
rude rubber and 290 tons of reclaimed rubber. 

In addition to the reported consumption, it was necessary to 
estimate the consumption of 39 companies which filed reports for 
1928 but not for 1929. That these firms are still active is known 
n several instances and may be assumed generally since the original 
uestionnaire and two follow-up letters were not returned by postal 
authorities as “undeliverable.” It has been assumed that consump- 
tion by these companies was the same in 1929 as in 1928, when they 
reported consumption of 3,916 long tons of crude rubber and 4,449 


| 
I 
1 
i 


ong tons of reclaimed rubber. 

In addition to the above, some 30 companies which were active 
ind reported consumption for 1928 reported their factories as in- 
ctive for all or part of 1929, the companies having ceased operating 
it various dates and many of them having been liquidated. No 
ecord of their 1929 consumption is available but considering the 
known dates when operations ceased for the more important of 
these firms and the general conditions during the year as a whole, it 


*Nore.—Reprinted from Special Circular No. 2614 of the Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, issued February 26, 1930. 


is estimated that, for 17 of the firms known to have been active at 
least part of the year, the unreported consumption in 1929 was 
about 1,100 long tons of crude rubber and 500 long tons of reclaim. 

There have been some firms, usually small consumers of rubber 
but occasionally using perhaps 300 tons a year, which have not re- 
ported consumption figures to the Rubber Division for either of the 
last two years. The amount of such unreported consumption for 
1929 is perhaps liberally estimated at 2,000 tons of crude rubber and 
1,000 tons of reclaimed rubber. 











Summary of Consumption 


Crude Reclaim 
Long Tons Long Tons 
DE DE 5 6s 0c nc teense tdéandan 460,321 206,722 
Estimated for firms not reporting on basis of 
1928 reports for firms active throughout 
ee Pe ee en 3,916 4,449 
On basis of 1928 reports for firms active 
port of. TRS cise i<asa a ary ee ee 1,100 500 
Other firms not reporting................- 2,000 1,000 
DEL: Ancusantiiene seudikenduh vbeud ated 467,337 212,671 








The above totals are intended to represent closely the actual 
weight of crude rubber and reclaimed rubber consumed in the United 
States in 1929. 

Usually rubber statisticians desire to compare crude rubber “con- 
sumption” with the Government statistics of “net imports” of 
rubber, that is, the gross imports less re-exports, for purposes of 
calculating stocks on hand. “Consumption” as reported by manu- 
facturers is based on the factory weight of the rubber. The Gov- 
ernment “import statistics” are based on weights declared by im- 
porters and are usually taken from invoices prepared by foreign 
shippers. Hence the two sets of statistics are not exactly com- 
parable. There is said to be a shrinkage of about one half of one 
per cent from the time plantation rubber is shipped from the Middle 
East to the time it is weighted in at Akron, and a higher shrinkage 
on wild rubber, for which the “weight after washing” may some- 
times be reported by manufacturers as the “weight consumed.” 
Study of the statistics of net imports in connection with consump- 
tion surveys for 1927 and 1928 indicates that a shrinkage or wastage 
factor of about one per cent is necessary to bring the import sta- 
tistics into line with the consumption and stock figures available for 
those years. It is possible that the various allowances made in esti- 
mating the total 1929 consumption would balance the wastage factor, 
as similar allowances were not made in previous surveys. On the 
other hand, if a higher percentage of non-standard grades of rubber 
was imported in 1929 than previously (rolled brown and native 
rubber imports are believed to have been large during 1929) this 
shrinkage allowance might even need to be increased for that year. 
For statistical purposes it is better to raise the consumption figures 
one per cent than to reduce the import statistics by that amount. 

Since this shrinkage factor has in the past affected the quantity 
of rubber on hand in the United States, it seems logical to consider 
it as a continuing factor, and to make allowance for it by raising 
the monthly consumption figures sufficiently to include rubber dis- 
appearing through shrinkage, or loss of weight, for purposes of 
calculating statistics of stocks of rubber on hand. Although a fac- 
tor of one per cent has been regularly used as the shrinkage allow- 
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ance in this report, it is likely that this is a variable factor, and the 
correct percentage may be either higher or slightly lower than one 


per cent. : '- 

The monthly reports of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., report a total 1929 consumption of 422,825 tons, which is 
89.58 per cent complete as compared with the “total disappearance 


1929, and 90.46 per cent complete as compared with 


shown above for 
the Association 





the actual weight of rubber consumed Raising 
monthly statistics to 100 per cent from 89.5816 per cent gives the 
result shown below for 1929; the 1928 figures have been raised from 
89.9875 per cent, and the 1927 figures from 88.6185 per cent. 
1927 1928 1929 
Tons Tons Tons 
January 32,009 34,408 43,203 
February 30,606 33,707 41,789 
Marcl 36,705 35,693 44,939 
April 36,430 32,777 47,743 
May 35,131 37,338 49 463 
June 34,328 37,681 43,430 
July 29,674 37,412 41,719 
August 33,982 42,931 38,453 
September 27,639 39,888 34,869 
October 27,209 40,863 34,963 
November 27,210 37,466 27,788 
December 25,777 31,236 23,641 
376,700 441,400 472,000 
In calculating stocks of rubber on hand in the United States, the 
majority of rubber statisticians start with the stock statistics re- 
ported by the Rubber Association at some given date, thereafter 


calculating monthly stocks by adding the net imports during the 
month which gives the total available for consumption, then deduct- 
ing the consumption (basing the consumption figure on the monthly 
reports of the Association, which figure is raised to 100 per cent on 
the basis of the completeness of the last calendar years monthly 
figures when compared to the Rubber Division consumption survey 
for the year, plus consideration of changing conditions affecting the 
completeness of the figure a calculated stock figure 
the month. The starting point of calculations used 


) which gives 
for the end ot 
by tine Rubbe r Divis on has been the stock reported as of December 


31, 1926, raised to 100 per cent in accordance with the Association's 


estimate. This figure is used with other statistics in the manner 

described in the following example (long tons) 
Method Used in Calculating Stocks 

Stocks *Official Stocks 

beginning net Total ending 

1927 month imports available Consumption month 

January 72,510 42,107 114,617 32,009 82,608 

February 82,608 + 26,312 108,920 30,606 78,314 

March 78,314 + 33,207 111,521 36,705 74,816 

April 74,816 45,118 119,934 36,430 83,504 

May 83,504 + 34,135 117,639 35,131 82,508 


*Official monthly net import statistics are reported by the Rubber 
Division monthly circulars reporting crude rubber re-exports from 
the United States to foreign countries. 


While this method gives stock statistics which disagree violently 
the Association, similar (not 
identical) methods of calculation are nevertheless quite generally 
followed by leading manufacturers. If the method used above is 
followed for the past three-year period, the month-end stock figures 
It may be stated that some statistical cal- 
which omitted the shrinkage factor, or 


with those published by 


at times blished 
: | 


would be as shown below. 
1, wt 
nand, 


; 


culations of stocks on 
which started calculations at some date when the comparable figures 
were much higher than those shown above, resulted in showing over 
United States as of December 
necessarily 


135,000 tons of rubber on hand in the 
31, 1929 not 
accurate for the actual quantities on hand, but it 


The following table is represented as 


is believed to 


reflect with reasonable accuracy the monthly variations in available 
supplies. 
Comparison of these calculated stock figures with Rubber 


Association statistics of stocks on hand (as reported, not raised to 
the estimated 100 per cent) will show that during 1927 and 1928, 
the amounts actually reported to the Association were higher than 
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Calculated United States Stocks of Rubber 


End of 1927 1928 1929 
Tons Tons Tons 
SE 5, 2s wen kd bee eee 82,608 102,426 76,173 
February 78,314 100,134 95,715 
repre ier a: 74,816 101,909 97,167 
April 83,504 105,307 101,944 
SD Bia. GUNas sae ad be maks ee 82,508 97,081 100,956 
oe 79,875 84,967 96,347 
EE As eer ie ans ula als Go aes 86,317 75,917 95,742 
August 83,684 61,813 92,686 
September 86,309 58,725 90,729 
SE a Re « « 87,226 59,529 91,806 
SS. ocd in a See ud eee ee 96,635 55,909 105,115 
Cee CE | ee 99 282 65,454 122,062 


the above figures except in January, November, and December of 
1927, and December of 1928, while during 1929 the amounts actually 
reported to the Association were lower than shown above in every 
month, except April. Only in 9 cases out of 36 do the two sets of 
statistics agree within 3,000 tons, in 12 cases out of 36 the variance 
is greater than 7,000 tons. The above calculated figures averaged 
3,626 tons less than the Rubber’ Association statistics (not raised) 
during 1927, 2,956 tons less during 1928, and 9,342 tons more than 
the Association statistics during 1929. On the basis of the “total 
disappearance” of rubber for 1927, the calculated stocks on hand 
at the end of that year represented 26.4 per cent, for 1928 the De- 
cember 31 calculated stocks only represented 14.8 per cent of the 
disappearance, while the figure of 122,062 tons at the end of 1929 
(if assumed to be nearly accurate) would represent 25.9 per cent; 
relatively the 1929 year-end stocks appear no higher than the 1927 
stocks. 

The December 31 stock figures reported by the Rubber Associa- 
tion raised to 100 per cent on the basis stated by the Association, 
have been: 1927, 100,130 tons; 1928, 66,166 tons; and 1929, 105,138 
tons. While various discrepancies between the calculated figures 
and the figures reported by the Association appear during the year, 
these are usually fairly well corrected in the December 31 reports 
at which time the majority of firms take an actual inventory of their 
stocks. Large discrepancies at the end of 1929 led the Rubber 
Division to undertake to secure statistics of total stocks on hand in 
the United States, in connection with the consumption survey, in 
order to establish a more definite starting point for stock calcula- 
tions during 1930. 

In calculating month-end stocks of rubber on hand in the United 
States during 1930, it would seem in the light of this survey, that 
taking the Rubber Association monthly statistics on crude rubber 
consumption as 90 per cent complete, and using these statistics in 
comparison with the Government monthly net import statistics, 
should give reasonably close results over the year as a whol 
Changes in the number and importance of firms reporting consump 
tion statistics to the Association might, however, alter this per 
centage at any time. 

In this survey of stocks full cooperation was extended by th 
Rubber Trade Association of New York and the Rubber Exchang 
of New York, organization circularizing its entire mem 
bership. Reports of actual stocks were received from 53 New 
York firms including dealers, importers, commission agents, an 
one bank (reporting stocks held for foreign principals), and prac 
tically all reports were promptly rendered. The total stocks or 
hand reported by these firms were 50,282 long tons, as of December 
31, 1929. Some 60 other brokerage firms who were circularize 
with the questionnaire reported “no stocks on hand.” All firm 
known to be associated with the crude rubber trade were circular 
ized, but whether there are other firms holding stocks it is in 


each 


possible to say. 
Reports of stocks held by manufacturers were received fro! 
381 manufacturers who reported a total stock of 67,127 long to 
on hand December 31, 1929. About 35 manufacturers who reporte 
consumption but did not report any stocks on hand were all ver 
small companies which used in the aggregate only about 1,100 tor 
of rubber during the year and whose stock in the aggregate coul 

scarcely have exceeded 200 long tons, 
Several banks were asked to report stocks which they might b 
holding at the year end through financial arrangements with manu 
(Concluded on 


page 661 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART IX 


By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Gocdyear Tire «> Rubber Company 


AMYL ACETATE and the AMYL RADICAL 


MYL ACETATE CHsCOOC;H 1, is an ester of amyl alcohol and 
A acetic acid. It is commonly called banana oil and is a prod- 

uct of petroleum distilates. It is also made from amyl alco- 
hol and acetates. It is a clear to slightly yellowish liquid which is 
readily volatile and with a pleasing odor of ripe bananas. 

This indicates the formation of amyl acetate and in studying the 
toxic properties of organic compounds, it is necessary to study the 
groups combining to produce the compound. This is an acetic ester 
of amyl alcohol and in comparison with other acetic esters, we know 
that the acetic carboxilic group is not toxic, but the positive ion is 
the toxic producing part of this ester. A similar conclusion must 
be drawn with ethyl-acetate, but the ethyl ion is not so toxic as the 
amyl; and we would not expect ethyl acetate to be so toxic as amy! 
acetate. Theoretically this is true and practically it has been dem- 
onstrated in industry. Choose other groupings, for example 
CoHsOH ethy! alcohol and compare it with C;5H1;0H, amy! alcohol. 
We know from experiments and experience that amyl alcohol is very 
toxic and is one of the chief constituents of fusel oil which is ex- 
tremely toxic. Much of the toxicity of the present day alcohol is 
due to the fusel oil present which has not been removed. Most 
acetic esters are good solvents for higher organic bodies of the gum 
and resin and cellulose bodies. 

Amyl acetate and ethyl acetate are used in industry principally 
as solvents and for their volatility, thereby enabling thin films to be 
produced which dry readily. Their use is often in conjunction with 
other solvents as, acetone, alcohol and some of the benzol derivatives 


Industries Where Amy]! Acetate Is Used 


Rubber industry 

Manufacture of certain lacquers 

In jewelry manufacture 

Incandescent light manufacture 

Manufacture of oil-cloths 

6. Shellac and paint removers 

Where cellulose coating of fabric is done 

8. Silk manufacture 

9. Airplane manufacture 

10. Manufacture of celluloid 

11. Some book binders and leather manufacturers 

12. Sometimes used as substitute in furniture polishes 

13. Paint and enamel manufacture which contain cellulose or 
its derivatives ethyl acetate is occasionally used instead 
of amyl acetate and should be used if possible as it is 
cheaper and less toxic 


mn & Ww hd 


Modes of Entrance Into System 
1. Respitory 95% 
2. Alimentary 4 to 5% 
3. Skin—Very little as both amyl and ethyl acetates dissolve 
the skin oil and produce a dry and non-absorbing skin 

About 95% of the volatile vapor is absorbed thru the respiratory 
system by inhalation. 

A small amount is absorbed bv the saliva and oral secretions and 
swallowed, but this is not sufficient by itself to cause any systematic 
damage. The use of amyl acetate in the rubber industry is chiefly 
that of a solvent for cellulose and nitro-cellulose in the impregnation 
of fabric and in nitro-cellulose enamels. 

These operations require the use of much heat in the form of 


coils over which the fabric is passed for purposes of drying and 
impregnation. The atmospheric conditions must be correct for the 
success of the process, and, therefore, correct ventilation is quite a 
difficult problem, but can be accomplished by heated and moistened 
air as controlled by a barometer. 

All individuals working in the spreader room, cement house or 
other places where amyl acetate is used are given periodic examina- 
tions and are removed or transferred if any condition develops that 
may be due to amy acetate fumes. 

The following is an average summation of the symptoms noted 
and complained of by the individuals as well as conclusions drawn 
from blood examinations. The symptoms should be described in 
two parts. 

Symptoms Produced 


First: Those which the individual notices on first coming into 
an atmosphere of amyl acetate. 


1. Slight burning sensation of eyes with the production of 


tears 
2. An irritation of throat without the production of secre- 
tions 


3. Development of a dry choking cough which is continuous 
while in the fumes 

4. Slight ieeling of “largeness of the head” with a latter 

“pounding or pulsation” 

A severe headache develops after some time which is not 

relieved by ordinary treatment but disappears after com- 

plete aeriation 

6. Often times individuals get dizzy and faint 

7. Nausea 

8. Increased pulse and occasionally fast respirations 


wn 


Not all individuals experience these symptoms, and those who 
do not usually are never troubled with amyl acetate as it is used in 
industry, except for a few symptoms which develop after they have 
worked in it for a year or more. Most all individuals become ac- 
customed to the fumes of amyl acetate after a few days and may 
work in the fumes in their diluted condition for long periods of time, 
some never showing any ill effects, while others show some, and it 
is these symptoms which form the second part of the symptom 
complex. 

Second: The following symptoms usually are only present after 
long periods of exposures to the fumes of amyl acetate. 

1. Congestion of mucosa of eyelids and slight congestive 
areas of the eye-balls 


2. Drowsiness and tired feeling at end of days work 

3. Slight congestion of membranes of throat 

4. Dry, hacking cough 

5. A feeling of tightness in chest, or as some say a feeling 
as if a weight was on the chest 

6. Headache—(throbbing or pulsating) 

7. Unstable equilibrium and sometimes a gait as if intoxi- 


cated 
8. Nausea and loss of appetite 
9. Loss of weight 
10. Anemia—pallor 
11. Nervousness with paraethesias and occasionally ataxia. 
12. Albuminuria 
13. Tachycardia with increased B. P. 
14. Capillary bronchitis 
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No deaths have been recorded where there has been complete 
autopsies and complete histological reports made. 
The blood findings which we have a record of point to the follow- 
ing changes : 
6% of bloods had a hemoglobin of 75% and below 
2% of bloods had Erythropenia to as low as 4,000,000 with 
a hemoglobin of 75% 
30% showed a leucocytoses above 10,000 
33% showed an. increase in Poly’s above 75% 
50% showed macrocytes from 3 to 9% 
26% showed Transitionals 
15% showed Eosinophils 
A study of the blood picture does not give us any definite or 
specific fact as to a diagnosis except a slight toxemia and the degree 
of involvement in a period of a year or more is so small that it 
can only be used as an index of the anemia present. However, the 
consistency of some of the factors is very interesting, and one might 
state that amy! acetate or other compounds containing the amyl 
radicle produce a macro-cytosis with transitionals and an increase 
in poly-morphnouclears with a subsequent erythropenia in cases 
where absorption is at the toxemic state. 
3ut for practical purposes this fact should only be used in con- 
junction with other factors. 
Factors Which Control Physical Conditions 
1. Proper selections of personnel. This is controlled more or 
less by the labor departments, but certain factors should be domi- 
nant. Individuals with the following physical defects should not be 
placed in departments where amyl acetate or any other amyl com- 
pound is used 


1. Tuberculars or any others with any pulmonary condition 
including chronic bronchitis 


2. Chronic rhinitis of laryngitis 

3. Hyper-tension 

4. Tachycardia 

5. Glaucoma and chronic conjunctivitis 
6. Nephritis and diabetes 

7. Dermatitis 

8. Gastritis-ulcer of stomach 


9. Anyone with defective equilibrium 

10. Anemic individuals 

11. Nervous individuals 
2. Proper working conditions should be maintained. Under this 
factor a close co-operation between the department head, safety 
engineer, and the personnel should be maintained. 

Proper ventilation should be instituted and this should be both 
forced and suction with heated and moistened air. Exhaust hoods 
should be placed over the operations, and all measures used to pre- 
vent the general diffusion of the fumes. Proper supervision should 
be maintained and any change in the solvents should be noted, or 
any undue exposure to fumes corrected. 

Individuals who show anv idiosyncracy to the fumes of amyl 
acetate or other amyl compounds should be removed. 

3. Periodic physical examinations. The frequency of these ex- 
aminations depend on the amount of amyl acetate being used and on 
the leneth of time the individual is exposed to the fumes. We ex- 
amine the individuals working in amyl acetate every 90 days and 
any one showing symptoms of any absorption are removed and 
placed where they will get plenty of fresh air. They are later per- 
mitted to return to their old jobs as removal for a short time causes 
a cure. 

4. Proper instruction of the individual and his supervisor as to 
the chemical and toxic nature of the substance with which he is 
working. 

They will then know what not to do and this is often more 
sensible than to know what to do. The periodic examinations are 
extremely important as they give all the facts that must be known 
before a proper solution of some of the complaints can be made, and 
upon the findings depends the course of action as to the correction 
of the individuals physical defects. 

Treatment 

Prevention is the key note in industrial medicine. There is no 
specific treatment for amyl acetate poisoning, because there is very 
little of it to treat. 

The symptoms of acute exposure pass away on complete aera- 
tion, and those that one comes in contact with during periodic ex- 





















































































aminations very readily clear up on removal from contact with the 
fumes for a short period. In some cases it is advisable to stimulate 
the execretory organs by some substances such as sodium citrate, 
magnesium sulphate and citrate of magnesia. 

Iron and calcium are beneficial in the anemias. 

Water and liquid nourishment should be forced in acute 
cases with collapse. 

For headaches beware of acetanilid compounds, and use 
ice-packs, 

For digestive disturbances the combination of bismuth sub- 
carbonate, calcined magnesia and lactaled pepsin give good 
results. 

If a tachycardia becomes alarming use an ice-pack and Tr 
Digitalis. 

Other symptoms treat as they arise, but remember that 
air and oxygen are the best remedies both in acute and 
chronic symptoms. 


Conclusion 


Amyl acetate and amyl derivatives produce toxic symptoms as 
has been enumerated. 

These conditions can be perfectly controlled by proper ventila- 
tion, supervision and periodic examinations and subsequent removal 
of anyone showing any absorption. 

Our observations have shown that over long periods of time 
there is a definite blood change. 

There is no specific treatment except removal and complete 
aeration. 

That amyl acetate and amyl derivatives can be safely used if the 
previous noted facts are adhered to, and the concentration of the 
diffused vapors are kept at a minimum. 





Card Abstract File of Rubber Literature 


HE existence of a privately maintained abstract file 
of approximately 50,000 cards covering every im- 
portant paper, publication and patent on rubber and 
allied gums from 1907 to date has recently come to the 
attention of the Editor. This file has been maintained by 

Dr. W. P. Bradley, president of Bradstone Rubber Com- 

pany, Woodbine, N. J. 

The origin of this voluminous work dates back to the 
time in 1912 when Dr. Bradley was in charge of the re- 
search laboratories of the U. S. Rubber Company. The 
file was started for his personal use in connection with his 
research work at that time and it has been kept up-to-date 
since then, even though it is of little use to Dr. Bradley in 
his present capacity. 

The abstracts are arranged alphabetically by subjects 
and completely cross-indexed for easy reference. Follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the main divisions and sub- 
divisions of the file: 

1. Introduction—Abbreviations (ordinary abbreviations, peri- 
odicals, symbols); Periodical References (Chemical Ab- 
stracts, other periodicals); Classification of Rubber 
(Botanical, geographical, commercial). 

Analysis, of or for, (69 divisions from accelerator to vul- 

canization); Apparatus (14 divisions from analysis to 

washing); Artificial Rubber; Compounding (31 divisions 
from asbestos to ZnO); Constitution; Decomposition; 

Imitation rubber; Insulation; Manufacture (63 divisions 

from air cushion to wire) Market; Miscellaneous; Oxida- 

tion; Patents (14 divisions from apparatus to vulcaniza- 
tion) ; Production (71 divisions from Africa to West In- 
dies) ; Properties (23 divisions from abrasions to viscos- 
ity); Quality; Reclaimed Rubber; Reclaiming; Resin; 

Solubility ; Solvents; Testing (40 divisions from abrasion 

to vulcanized rubber); Tetrabromide of Rubber: Tires; 

Tubes; Vitality; Vulcanization (27 divisions from Accel- 

erator to water); Welfare. 

3. Cross Reference—Everything mentioned in each abstract 
is cross-referenced by title, author, subjects, etc., with the 
page in “Chemical Abstracts” and other periodicals where 
the article first appeared. 

4. Bibliography—a list of all books mentioned in “Chemical 
Abstracts” arranged alphabetically, each book also being 
listed under title and author, cross-referenced. 
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Accelerators of Vulcanization 






and Their Uses* 


By Frreprich EMDEN 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second and concluding part of Dr. 
Emden’s paper. The first installment was published in THe RuBBER 
AcE of March 10. 


HE guanidines are a series of commonly used accelerators, 
"Teenie being by far the most popular, although it 

undeniably has poor qualities as awell as advantages. The 
guanidines used as accelerators may be divided into the di-substituted 
guanidines, the tri-substituted guanidines, and the biguanidines. 

Di-substituted guanidines are generally formed by removing 
sulfur from thiourea by adding ammonia in the presence of metallic 
oxides (PbO, ZnO). The NH-group takes the place of the sulfur, 
HoS being evolved. 

Tri-substituted guanidines are obtained by heating the correspond- 
ing thiourea with aniline, H2S being formed as a by-product. 

The guanidine accelerators are white odorless powders, They 
are very stable when exposed to the air, and are not hygroscopic. 
The di-substituted guanidines are several times as active as the 
tri-substituted derivatives, and have much greater importance. 

Guanidines are used for curing in steam, in water, or in the press. 
They may be used for light or colored compounds, although for 
pure white compounds other accelerators are advised, as the guani- 
dines produce a yellow color on aging, especially in sunlight. Com- 
pounds containing guanidines have a relatively high critical tem- 
perature (about 110° C.) The curing curves of such compounds 
are not as flat as those containing aldehyde-amines. On the other 
hand guanidines produce vulcanizates with high modulus, 

The activity of the guanidines is greatly increased by the pres- 
ence of ammonia or substances forming ammonia at the curing 
temperature, such as ammonium salts and hexamethylenetetramine. 
The guanidines themselves increase the activity of other accelerators, 
although at the same time they lower the critical temperature con- 
siderably. The presence of zinc oxide is required to bring out the 
full accelerating strength. Among the mineral fillers, magnesium 
oxide and magnesium carbonate especially have a favorable effect. 

39. D. O. T. G. (du P., R. H., Am. Cyan. D. C, R. S. L.) 
Di-o-tolylguanidine, sp. gr. 1.10, a white powder, melting point 173° 
to 175°C. It is only sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves pretty 
easily in warm alcohol, from which it crystallizes in needles on 
cooling. It is non-hygroscopic, odorless, does not bloom out, and 
causes less dust during compounding than does diphenylguanidine. 
Activity 1.2. Dosage 0.5 to 1.0. Not more than 3.8% sulfur should 
be used in blooming stocks, 2.8% being used in non-blooming goods, 
and 3.0 to 3.3% in carcass compounds. Accelerators of the formal- 
dehyde-aniline type particularly are employed as softeners, about 
one-fifth of the D.O.T.G. being replaced by six or seven times as 
much of the other accelerator; however, the sulfur content must be 
increased at the same time though not over 4%. It is suitable for 
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hard rubber goods, even without zinc oxide, though a higher per- 
centage of accelerator is required (up to 3%). 

40. D. P. G. (du P., R. H., Am. Cyan., D. C., R. S. L.), Vul- 
kacit D. (I. G.), Vulkafor II (B. D.). Diphenylguanidine, sp. gr. 
1.13, melting point 147° to 148°C. Activity 1.0. For all other 
properties and usage see D. O. T. G. 

41. P.O. T. G. (du P., R. H., etc.), Portsmouth-Accelerator 
(P. D. C.). Phenyl-o-tolylguanidine, sp gr. 1.11, melting point 
126° to 128°C. Activity 1.1. In all other properties similar to 
D. O. T. G. It causes less dust than D. P. G. In compounds con- 
taining considerable clay and reclaim it should show about the same 
activity as D. O. T. G. 

42. T. P. G. (du P., R. H., etc.), Vulkafor III (B. D.). Tri- 
phenylguanidine, sp. gr. 1.13, melting point 141°C. Activity 0.4. 
Not used a great deal. 

43. Vulkacit 1000 (1. G.) o-Tolylbiguanide, sp. gr. 1.10, is eas- 
ily soluble in alcohol even cold, but is almost insoluble in water. In 
cold benzene it is almost insoluble, but becomes fairly soluble on 
warming. It is almost insoluble in naphtha even on heating. It is 
insoluble in rubber so that careful mixing is required. Activity 0.9. 
It causes considerable dust during mixing, but is especially recom- 
mended for compounds which come in contact with food, 

44. Ultracene (formerly Ultracit, L. V.). Zine derivative of 
cyanguanidine. It is not used in combination with other acceler- 
ators. Dosage the same as that of the sulfur, 3 to 4%. 


V. Salts of Dithioacids. 


Almost all the ultra accelerators belong to this class. They 
may be divided into the dithiocarbamates, dithiobenzoles, dithio- 
phosphates, and xanthogenates, the dithiocarbamates being the most 
important. 

Dithiocarbamates result from the action of carbon disulfide on 
secondary aliphatic amines. They are the most powerful accelera- 
tors that we know, but their critical temperature is usually so low 
that compounds containing them cure at room temperature on stand- 
ing a few weeks. Consequently their application is limited to a 
special field, the preparation of self-curing cements. The vulcani- 
zation by heat of dipped goods, which is becoming more and more 
important, usually employs dithiocarbamates either in aqueous or 
benzene solution. 

Safex is an exception among the dithiocarbamates in that it has 
an unusually high critical temperature (about 112° C.). The chem- 
ical constitution of this accelerator is particularly remarkable as it 
is the only one of all accelerators in actual use that contains a 
nitro group. 

The zinc and lead salts of the dithioacids have a somewhat 
higher critical temperature than the condensation products of carbon 
disulfide and secondary amines and hence are often preferred. The 
lead salts especially have attained a certain importance as accelera- 
tors with a relatively high critical temperature in compounds con- 
taining litharge. Lead oxide is required as an activator. 

The xanthogenates are derivatives of xanthogenic acid, an ester 
acid (for example CeHs5.0.CS.SH), which in turn is derived from 
dithiocarbonic acid, CS-SH-OH, by esterifying the OH-group. They 
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are used but little, as for example in quick curing cements. 


A niline-di-isopropyldithiophosphate, 
a semi-ultra accelerator, sp. gr. 1.22. A powder with a pungent smell. 

46. Grasselerator (G. C.), Pip-Pip (R. H.), Vulkacit P 
(1. G.), Standard (M. T. D.). Piperidine pentamethylene- 
dithiocarbamic acid h white powder, melting point 160°C 
Reaction product of carbon disulfide and piperidine. Vulkacit P is 
undiluted piperidine derivative; the other trade products 
The accelerator smells of piperidine, is 
soluble in water. benzene, and alcohol, but is insoluble in 
Without zinc oxide it is a moderately strong accelerator ; 


45. Aero-X (Am. Cyan.) 


Suparac 
ve llo Vl 


the pure 
contain more or less clay 
casily 
naphtha 


with a minimum of 3.5% zinc oxide it is the strongest of all the 
accelerators. Compounds containing Vulkacit P vulcanize in a few 
minutes at 7.5 Ibs. steam pressure, in a few hours at 70° to 80°C., 
and in a few days at room temperature. It is especially suitable for 


f rubber. and for curing thin-walled 
articles by means of a water henzene solution of the accelerator 

47, R2(R. S. 1 Reactior pr “luct of carbon disulfide and 
methylenedinineridine. a thin odorless, light colored oil, sp. gr. 1.0 


Used like Vulkacit P 


sel f-vulcanizing soluti 


48. Vulkacit 774 (1. G Dithiocarbamate of cyclohexylamine, 
white crystalline powder luble water Almost as strong as 
Vulkacit P. and even stt er than it is in aqueous solution, hence 
( pecially suitable i substitute for sul fur chloride Thin walled 
irticles which are composed of, for example, rubber, sulfur, and 


zinc oxide. (100:2:0.8) are cured in a one per cent solution of the 
iccelerator in water at 85° C. in from 30 to 40 minutes. 

49. Vulkafor VI R (B. D Diethvlamine-diethvldithiocarba- 
mate Almost as strong a kacit P. and especially suited for 
vulcanization in aqueou lution ee Vulkacit 774): a crystalline 


powder, melting point 83°C., soluble in water, alcohol, and benzene 


Ie ee, ee ee A dithiocarbamat: composition similar 
to Vulk ifor VI R | soluble t water. and used like Vulkacit 
774 and Vulkafor VI R 

Ss} W 20 (D C) D. P. G. salt of dibenzyldithiocarbami 

id. sp. er. 1.0 iD ler with a omatic odor An ultra-accel 
erator used in quick curing cements. 

5S? Lithe \ ( Lead dithichenzoate. precipitated on clay, 
sp. gr. 2.5 \ powder used in conjunction with litharge (one part 
Lithex to four parts litharge). Has a high critical temperature 

53 Super Sulfur No ? R T V ) if ead dimethyldithio« ar 
hamate. precipitated on clav An ultra accelerator about as strong 
as a thiuram, but with a higher critical temperature Suitable cur 
ing temperature ire for lir cures 127°C... or less, for press cures 
134°C. or Ie Litharge is used as an activator, and, like Lithex, 
this accelerator is used exclusivel compounds containing litharge 
The addition of zinc oxide is recommended. and pine tar has a 
favorable effect Three to five per cent of Super Sulfur No. 2 is 


used ind six to ten per cent 

54. Vulkacit P extra (TIT. G Zinc salt of ethylphenyldithio 
carbamic acid \ grav powder. insoluble in naphtha and alcohol 
but fairly easily soluble in benzene Zine oxide is 
activator, at least eine required. Tt is an ultra accelerator al 
most as fast a Vulkacit P. but less apt t Tt finds gen 


used as an 


pre-cure 
eral application in quick curing cements 

55. Zimate (1 Oxidized zinc salt of dimethyldithio 
carbamic acid \ white powder, whose properties and uses are sim 
ilar to those of Vul 

S64. Super-Sulfur No. 1 (R. T. V.). The same as Zimate, but 
precipitated on clay 

ee ee = a, A zine salt of a dithiocarbamic acid 
Properties and uses same as those of Vulkacit P extra 

58. Vulkafor VI (B. D Zine diethyldithiocarbamate, melt- 
luble in water and alcohol. Properties and uses 
ults described above 


ing point 75°C., ins 
similar to those of the zinc 

SO. Safex (N. C.) Dinitrophenvlester of dimethyldithiocar 
hamic acid, sp. gr. 1.56, melting point 139°C. Deep yellow, crystal 
line powder, odorless, stable in the air, insoluble in water, soluble in 
Critical temperature about 112° to 115°C. <A semi-ultra 
ccelerator about as strong as mercaptobenzothiazole. Requires zinc 
oxide. Is generally used in press cures, and is suited only for dark 
terials raise the critical temperature 


he nzene 


colored compounds Acidic m 
hasic substances k wer it 

a, a we? 2. (er. C) Zine butvlxanthogenate, a powder with 
of 1.56. An ultra accelerator used in quick curing cements 


VI. Thiurams. 


f ultra accelerators, the dithioacids 


7 spr. or 


These are the other group 
They 
on secondary aliphatic 


being the first ire prepared by the action of carbon disulfide 


umines, followed by oxidation, and are classed 


as monosulfides or disulfides The special importance of these 
p 
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accelerators is due to their relatively high critical temperature, 
whence they have found extensive application in the manufacture 
of all sorts of rubber goods. The disulfides are distinguished from 
the monosulfides by the fact that the former contain sulfur which 
can be split off during vulcanization. Consequently it is possible 
with the help of thiuramdisulfides to cure compounds containing 
little or no sulfur, a process which is important in the manufacture 
of transparent rubber goods. Vulcanizates made with very little 
sulfur and relatively much thiuramdisulfide are especially resistant 
to long exposure to heat. Hence these accelerators are used in the 
manufacture of conveyor belts, brake hose, hot water bottles, steam 
hose, etc. Thiurams may be used for press-cures, water-, steam-, or 
air-cures equally well, and are also suitable for white, black, or 
colored compounds. 

Thiuramsulfides are “poisoned” by the presence of lead oxide or 
other compounds of lead. However, if the compound contains only 
a trace of lead (0.1 to 0.5%), the critical temperature is merely 
This peculiarity of lead salts is used to render com- 
difficult to handle. The 
monosulfides have a somewhat higher critical temperature than the 


Ie ywered. 


pounds containing thiuramsulfides less 


disulfides, but the time of cure in both cases is the same. 


Thiuramsulfides are affected in various ways by the other sub 
stances present, whether organic or inorganic. The retarding action 
of gas black and reclaim especially may be mentioned. Stearic acid 


has a favorable effect. 


61. Tuads (R. T. V.), Vulkacit Thiuram (I. G.). Tetramethyl- 
thiuramdisulfide, sp. gr. 1.4, melting point 145°C., a grayish white 
powder, insoluble in water, does not “fly” while mixing. An ultra 
.ccelerator with a critical temperature of about 100° to 102°C. 

62. Vulkafor VII (B. D.). Tetraethylthiuramdisulfide, sp. gr. 
1.4, melting point 70°C., a grayish white powder somewhat stronger 
than Vulkacit Thiuram 

63. Thionex (du P.), Monex (N. C.). 
monosulfide, sp. gr. 1.4, melting point 103°C., a pale 
vith a critical temperature of about 105°C. 


VII. 


Mercaptobenzothiazole is the only one of this 


Tetramethylthiuram- 
yellow powder 


Thiazoles. 
class that has 


found extensive application. It is made by heating thiocarbanilide 


and sulfur, also by the direct action of aniline on carbon disulfide 


ind sulfur in an autoclave. The resulting mass contains, in addition 


to the principal product, thiocarbanilide, aniline, and triphenyl 


guanidine, and may be used as an accelerator without further treat 
ment. Generally, however, the mercaptobenzothiazole is extracted 
with sodium hydroxide and subsequently reprecipitated by the addi 


tion of acid. The products offered to the trade are: 


64. Captax (R. T. V.), Vulkacit Mercapto (I. G.). Both are 
pretty pure l-mercaptobenzothiazole. Mercapto contains fewer im 
purities than Captax, as indicated by its fainter odor and higher 
melting point (Mercapto 175°-176°C., Captax 169°-170°C.). The 
accelerator is a pale yellow powder, sp. gr. 1.42, very slightly sol- 
uble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, alkalis, and 
ammonia water. Has a very bitter taste. A semi-ultra-accelerator 
with an activity of about 1.6 to 1.8. Especially suited for com 
pounds containing reclaim. Stearic acid has a favorable action 
Curing temperature 125°C. and up. Requires zinc oxide—at least 
% Dosage: in pure gum compounds 0.4% accelerator and 2.5 to 
® sulfur; in compounds containing gas black use up to 0.8% 
f accelerator. Compounds containing mercaptobenzothiazole have 
i flat curing curve and yield vulcanizates with low modulus. Aging 
properties excellent. water-, or air—cures, 


- 
3.5 
3.5¢ 


Suited for press-, steam-, 
and for white or colored compounds. 

65. W 80 (D. C.). D. P. G. salt of 1-mercaptobenzothiazole, 
sp. gr. 1.0, a powder with an aromatic odor. It is a semi-ultra ac- 
celerator, requiring 3 to 5% zinc oxide. Stearic acid has a favor 
able effect. Generally used for all sorts of compounds 


VIII. 
The only representative of this class known is the Vulcanol of 
the du Pont Company. 


to have the following valuable properties: high modulus, flat curing 
Accordingly, 


Thiazines. 


Compounds containing Vulcanol are claimed 


curve, good aging, and high critical temperature. 
Vulcanol combines the desirable properties of the disubstituted 
guanidines with those of the aldehyde-amines and mercaptoben- 
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zothiazole. Unfortunately, it also has disadvantages which prevent 
its use as a universal accelerator. White or delicately colored com- 
pounds cannot be cured with Vulcanol. Moreover, its activity is so 
much injured by gas black and clay that it is out of the question as 
an accelerator for tire-treads. 


66. Vulcanol (du P.). 2-thioketo-3-phenyl-4. 5-dipropyl-6- 
propylidene-3, 6-dihydro-1, 3-thiazine (according to du Pont Bul- 
letin No 8). Sp. gr. 1.06. A yellowish brown, thin oil with a 
slight odor, insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in naphtha and 
benzene, but very soluble in acetone. Critical temperature about 
109°C. Curing temperature 116°C. and up. Requires at least 5% 
zinc oxide. Lead oxide retards the cure. Basic substances increase 
the activity but at the same time lower the critical temperature ; 
acid substances have the opposite effect. The addition of stearic 
--id in moderate quantities (1%) is recommended. Brown factice 
in moderate amounts (5%) has a favorable effect and somewhat 
accelerates the cure. Vulcanol cannot be used in compounds con- 
taining much gas black or clay, but works very well in compounds 
containing reclaim. Dosage: 0.5 to 1.2% Vulcanol; 2.0% sulfur in 
non-blooming pure gum compounds, 3.5 to 4.0% in blooming com- 
pounds, 3% in carcass stocks. One part of Vulcanol corresponds to 
about three parts of Vulcone or ethylidene-aniline, 

67. Vulcapont (du P.). A combination of equal parts Thionex 
and Vulcanol, mixed with clay. Contains 33.3% of accelerator. 
Has a lower critical temperature than Vulcanol, curing at tempera- 
tures above 109°C. Has a very flat curing curve, and is used in 
all sorts of compounds except pure white. 

IX. Nitroso compounds. 

68. Accelerne (H. H. R.), Vukafor I (B. D.). /-nitroso- 
dimethylaniline, a greenish crystalline material, sold as a paste con- 
taining 50% of water. Poisonous, Suited only for dark com- 
pounds. Zinc oxide acts as an activator, but is not required. Use 
particularly in hard rubber goods. Has exceptional aging proper- 
ties. Is still used in England to a limited extent. 


t 


X. Accelerators of unknown composition. 


69. Chinoidin (A. B. N. K.). A mixture of various alkaloids 
of cinchona bark, a brown resin, which becomes plastic on warming. 
Sticks easily to the mill, so that the preparation of master-batches 
is advised. Activity 0.5. Cannot be used in white compounds, but 
works well with reclaim and brown factice. Odorless, non-poisonous, 
critical temperature about 110° C. Zinc oxide is used as an activator. 
The accelerator may be used in the presence of litharge, or calcium 
or magnesium compounds. Dosage 0.5 to 2.0%. 

70. Thermlo “F” (R. H.). An organic polysulfide. A powder 
with a sweetish odor. A semi-ultra accelerator. 

71. W 87 (D.C.). Yellowish white, wax-like mass (containing 
mercaptobenzothiazole?), becoming fluid on warming at 100° C. 
Has a wide range of curing temperature, from 125° C. up. Has 
good aging pronerties. Three to five per cent zinc oxide is required. 
Dosage: 0.5 to 0.8%; in compounds containing gas black or clay 1 
to 15%. For weakly blooming compounds use 3.0 to 3.5% sulfur, 
for non-blooming compounds 2.0 to 2.5%. Pine tar retards the cure 
somewhat, antimony sulfide retards it considerably. Activity about 
1.4, 

72. Z 88 (R. S. L.). Basic reaction product of a mercaptan, 
sp. gr. 1.22. A wax-like accelerator of moderate activity. 

73. Ureka (R. S. L.). A yellow powder with a slight odor. An 
ultra accelerator with a high critical temperature, suited for all 
sorts of dark compounds and any type of cure. Dosage 0.5 to 2.0%. 


NOTE 


The names of the companies manufacturing the accelerators mentioned 
which were abbreviated throughout the article are as follows: 

I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. 
C Dovan Chemical Co. 
R. S. L.—Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 


B. F. G.—B. F. Goodrich Co. 
N. C Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
« B. D sritish Dyestuffs Corporation. 
I V Lehmann & Voss. 
A. B. N. K.—Amsterdamsche, Bandoengsche und Nederlandsche 


Kininefabriken. 
M. T. D.—Midland Tar Distillers 
du P.—E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
R. H.—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
R. T. V.—R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
G. C.—Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Am. Cyan.—American Cyanamid Co 
A. C.—Anchor Chemical Co, 
P. D. C.—Portsmouth Dye & Chemical Co. 


H. H. R.—The Hooley Hill Rubber Co. 
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Mobile Helium Plant 


HELIUM repurification plant of a mobility hither- 

A to unattained has recently been designed for the 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, of Akron, Ohio, by 

the Helium Company, of Louisville, Ky. The entire plant 

with a capacity of 1,500 cubic feet of gas per hour, is 

mounted on a pneumatic-tired trailer body, and can traverse 
any terrain which a truck can negotiate. 

The new truck trailer plant has the obvious advantage of 

ready transfer to the side of an airship or blimp wherever 








the latter may be. The purification process comes to the 
airship, rather than the airship to the purification process. 

The mobile plant is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It consists essentially of two compressors, one 
handling air, the other helium. The air compressor supplies 
air at high pressure to an expansion column, which serves 
to liquefy a portion of the air, forming a cooling bath at a 
temperature of 170 degrees C. The second compressor 
forces helium at high pressure through copper coils im- 
mersed in this liquid air, with consequent removal of im- 
purities by liquefaction. The helium passes through nearly 
a half-mile of copper tubing, and is finally discharged at a 
purity of 98 per cent to any desired point and at any 
pressure up to 2,000 pounds per square inch. The loss in 
repurification is approximately 1 per cent. 





Consumption and Stocks in the U. S. 
(Continued from page 656) 

facturers or dealers, but since a check-up with certain leading 
manufacturers and dealers showed that such bank stocks were being 
reported by these firms, it appeared that proper accounting practice 
of those in the trade would result in their reporting such stocks to 
us. It is, however, possible that some stocks of rubber might be 
held by banks which were not thus reported. It is not possible to 
estimate the amount of any such stock. 

It is necessary to make some allowance for stocks held by manu- 
facturers whose consumption was estimated, and who were active 
throughout 1929. The tonnage of rubber estimated to have been 
used by such firms during 1929 was about 6,000 tons, and an allow- 
ance of 1,000 tons would appear ample. 

Minimum Year-End Stocks, 1929 
Long Tons 
Manu facturers— 





NE. Ss phipd aves cea cen perinawaksds Rene es cers 67,127 
PD ak dupes vdne-cnghed ubaekes +ee ida Weniees 1,200 
I pechies 6 wio.s-c kn kebee aaa hee nha oe ec aed 68,327 
Dealers, Commission Agents, etc.............eeeeeeees 50,282 
IORI SG hg-2004 5 odd Rained SRA do oR EAD 118,609 


The above total is less than that shown in the table on calculated 
stocks, for the same date, by 3,453 long tons, and the existence of 
other stocks sufficient to balance or exceed the calculated December 
31 stocks is not impossible. 























































EDITORIAL 


A Comparison of Forecasts 

ITH the year well advanced and with practically 

all the prophets heard from, the time seems oppor- 

tune to list the various prognostications bearing on 
the estimated production and consumption of crude rubber 
for 1930. It is still early to attempt any checking of these 
figures with actual performance but a comparison of the 
estimates supplies food for thought. The forecasts in long 
tons from several authorities, to which is added that of 





THe Rurpser Ace, are given below. 


Consumption 

Production U.S. Other Total 

Symington and Sinclair .. 846,000 “ ... 856,000 
Hymans Kraay . 838,000 hai ... 830,000 
Geo. White & Co... . 843,000 460,000 355,000 815,000 
Lane Mitchell & Co . 800,000 nae ... 840,000 
Figgis & Co. . 846,000 450,000 380,000 830,000 
Lloyd, Matheson.. , 845,000 470,000 365,000 835,000 
Rickinson & Son . 834,000 515,000 360,000 875,000 
Chas. Hope & Co . 855,000 432,000 418,000 850,000 
Lewis & Peat.. 850,000 470,000 357,000 827,000 
Harriss & Vose . 800,000 eof ... 859,000 
Eric Miller...... 835,000 470,000 355,000 825,000 
Dutch Producers Committee 820,000 oak . 850,000 
Faulkner & Winsor 850,000 cals ... 850,000 
India Rubber World 838,000 508,000 336,000 844,000 
FE. A. Barbour & Co 875,000 ... 765,000 
Rubber Age (London) 840,000 we ... 830,000 
RUBBER AGE (N. Y.)....... 910,000 490,000 340,000 830,000 
Average Estimate 842,650 836,000 


The surprising thing about this year’s prophesies is the 
narrow margin of variance between the different figures. 
Harriss & Vose seem to be the most conservative in pre- 
dicting production while Barbour & Company are the bears 
from the consumption angle. While our own estimate for 
production tops all others, our estimated consumption figures 
can well be considered conservative in comparison with 
Rickinson and Son. 

Tue Rupser Ace is not yet prepared to revise its fig- 
ures either as to production or consumption. While it is 
true that the returns from producing areas have not shown 
any gains over the output of January 1929, it is far too 
early and the available statistics are too meager to assume 
that there will not be the normal increase in production 
which has occurred yearly since the first developments of 
rubber were begun in the Middle East. Nor does it believe 
that the present low price scale will have a deterrent effect 


on production from native areas, despite authoritative 






(‘OMMENT 


opinion to the contrary, and as for the proposed holiday 
from tapping during May, it has little confidence in the 
efficacy of such a scheme. 











The Industry’s Balance Sheet 


ITH the annual financial statements of the larger 

rubber manufacturing companies for 1929 now 

available, it is possible to make some appraisal of 
the financial condition of the industry as a whole. Else- 
where in this issue of THe RuspBer AGE is given a story of 
the balance sheets of more important companies in the in- 
dustry. It only remains to comment on the results therein 
shown. Although in total net profits the industry did well 
in comparison to 1928, the most cursory analysis of the 
figures would indicate that it is far from being in a hale 
and hearty condition. Prosperity appeared around the 
corner early in 1929 but grew very ill at ease as the year 
proceeded and made a sudden and very disconcerting exit in 
October, leaving the industry in a very nervous and fever- 
ish condition, which old Doctor Optimism and White House 
Conferences have not been able to wholly remove even at 
this date. The condition may, however, be largely the fault 
of the patient and the indirect consequence of “carrying-on 
without rhyme or reason,” as one of the diagnosticians of 
the industry has put it. 

At all events the consolidated reports of the “Big Five” 
companies show a mere 3 per cent profit of a business in- 
volving $811,000,000 in gross sales. This figure is after 
all charges have been deducted but before preferred divi- 
dends have been met. True, the net profits of slightly over 
$24,000,000 represented a gain of $22,000,000 over 1928, 
but 1928 was an exeeptionally bad year, and the industry 
has netted much more than this figure in several previous 
years without doing nearly the volume of unit sales. 

With these “Big Five” doing 70 per cent of the busi- 
ness of the entire industry, it is fair to consider their con- 
solidated statement as representative of the industry as a 
Goodyear came out best but only earned 7.8 per 
cent. Firestone and Goodrich followed in the order named. 
United States Rubber and Fisk, though bettering their 1928 
A sorry condition for one of the 


whole. 


position, made no profits. 
leading industries of the nation. 
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DR. H. A. WINKELMANN WITH 
PALMER GAS CORPORATION 


Dr. H. A. Winkelmann, chief chemist of 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, 
has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Palmer Gas Products Corporation, 
Shreveport, La., whose principal sales office 
is located in Akron, in charge of John W. 
Herron, vice-president. The Palmer Cor- 
poration, a pioneer in natural gas develop- 
ment in the southwest, last year joined the 
Electric Bond & Share interests in forming 
the Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co., the largest 
owner and distributor of gas in Louisiana. 

N. C. McGowen, who formerly managed 
the Palmer interests in Louisiana, heads this 





H. A. WINKELMANN 


new combination which is now taking over 
the United Gas Company system throughout 
Louisiana and Texas. The Palmer Gas 
Products Corporation, with whom Dr. Win- 
klemann has become associated, continues 
under the management of Mr. McGowen and 
includes all carbon black manufacturing units 
of the Palmer Carbon Co., North American 
Carbon Co., Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co., and 
the Panhandle Carbon Co., situated in Louis- 
iana and Texas. 

Dr. Winkelmann will take complete charge 
of development work in connection with 
rubber compounding laboratories now being 
established at the plants of the company. 

Dr. Winkelmann, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, held the rank of captain 
in the United States Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice from 1917 to 1919, at which time he 
joined the B. F. Goodrich Company. There 
he successively occupied the positions of re- 
search chemist, research compounder, me- 
canical goods compounder, and _ technical 
superintendent of the tire division. In 1926 
Dr. Winkelmann became chief chemist of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Company where 
he has since been in charge of research, de- 
velopment, and technical sales. 





Norwalk Increases Output 


March production of the plant of the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, Nor- 
walk, Conn., has been running at double 
the rate of the February output and April 
will add 50 per cent to the March run, ac- 
cording to John W. Whitehead, president. 
Mr. Whitehead said several new accounts of 
considerable size have recently been added 
in the middle west. 





Boston Woven Hose Contract 

Preference was given to the Boston Wov- 
en Hose & Rubber Company by Mayor 
Curley of Boston in the award of a con- 
tract for fire hose amounting to $17,000. 
The bid of another company was $500 lower, 
but the mayor decided that local considera- 
tions were of sufficient importance to dis- 
regard the lowest bid. 





Sulfur Tax is Rejected 

The Texas State Senate has refused by a 
vote of 18 to 8 to adopt a resolution to in- 
struct a committee to support a compromise 
tax of 75 cents a ton of sulfur. The sena- 
tors have stood firmly against a levy of more 
than 50 cents, while the State House of 
Representatives is solidly supporting a $1 
tax. Representative Phil Sanders, author 
of the $1 tax measure, estimates that it 
would produce between $2,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000 annually to the state. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL FIRE 
FAILS TO HALT OUTPUT 








A fire that swept through the Everett, 
Mass., plant of the Merrimac Chemical 
Company, a division of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, on March 15 was reported by 
Edgar M. Queeny, president of Mansanto, 
as involving no loss to the company. The 
damage was fully covered by insurance, and 
no suspension of service to customers or 
serious impairment to business resulted. 
Early newspaper reports placed the damage 
as high as $500,000, but it is not believed 
to have been so high inasmuch as steam was 
raised in the boilers within 24 hours after 
the fire and the situation appeared well in 
hand. 

Duplication of plant facilities makes it 
possible for Monsanto to meet the situation 
with the minimum of disturbance to its 
usual business routine. The Merrimac com- 
pany, which was acquired by Monsanto last 
year, has, in addition to the plant at Everett, 


large works in the near-by town of Woburn, 
Mass. 


F. H. AMON NAMED HEAD 
OF CABOT LABORATORIES 





Fred H. Amon, formerly of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, has recently joined 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., as technical director 
of its research and service laboratories in 
Boston. 

Mr. Amon had been in the laboratories 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company for twelve 
years, from 1917 to the end of 1929, first 
as works chemist; then as research chemist; 





F. H. AMON 


later in mechanical goods compounding di- 
following that, for four years in 
the raw materials division; then as man- 
ager of the technical service for the milling 
and calendering division; finally, before 
leaving the B. F. Goodrich Company, in the 
tire compounding department. 

During those years he had more than the 
usual amount of contact with problems in- 
volving the use of carbon black in all 
varieties of rubber stocks. This unusually 
wide and varied training particularly quali- 
fies him for his new position. 


vision ; 


Born in Greenville, Pa., in 1893, he 
graduated as a Master in Science from 
Allegheny College in 1917 and went -direct- 
ly from college to the Goodrich laboratories. 
Mr. Amon is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the Franklin Club of 
Akron and the professional chemical fra- 
ternity, Alpha Chi Sigma. 





GrorGE MILLER, constructural engineer of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, re- 
counted his experiences during two years 
on the Firestone plantations in Liberia at a 
meeting of the Community Association of 
Minerva, O., on March 3. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
NETS $1,314,555 IN 1929 

The United Carbon Company has declared 

a dividend of 50 cents on its common stock, 
payable April 1 to stock of record March 15 
Dividends on this stock were initiated with 
the payment of 50 cents on January 1 of 
this year. At the annual meeting, Colonel 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy, a director of the 
Rubber Company, was 
Clay, who 


Goodyear Tire & 
elected a director, replacing C. F 
resigned, and other directors of the company 
were reelected 

The United Carbon Company | 
a net profit in 1929 of $1,314,555 after de- 
preciation, depletion, interest, federal taxes 
and other deductions. Net sales amounted 
to $4,321,732, according to the consolidated 


mpany has exchanged 


as repor ted 


income account. The cx 
397,885 shares of it 


voting trust certificates 


no-par common stock 
for the previously 


issued under a five-year trust agreement 
which expired on March 1 

The company’s carbon black production 
last year amounted to 94,213,894 pounds, 
in 1928 and 
with 33,684,525 pounds during 1927. Of the 


60,524,301 


pounds, was produced at the company’s Texas 


i 


compared with 60,525,530 pounds 
1929 output, the largest quantity, 


plants 

The company’s Louisiana production, on 
the other hand, dropped from 35,435,892 
pounds in 1928 to 31,354,768 pounds in 1929 
The company’s carbon black production in 
3,510,778 


500,000 


Kentucky, which declined from 
pounds during 1927 to less than 
pounds during 1928, was suspended alt 
gether last year 

Explaining the shift in carbon black op 
erations, President Oscar Nelson said that 
the company’s policy is to move plants from 
states where a good market has been de 
veloped for its supply of natural gas to the 
states where substantial aniounts of gas at 
low prices are available for the manufactur¢ 


f carbon black. 
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New Schrader Head 





William T. Hunter, who was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of tire 
pressure gauges and tire valves, and a di- 
rector of the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., last month. Mr. 
formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Schrader company, 
which was recently acquired by the Scovill 


Hunter was 


organization. 


Protest Pioneer Power Contract 


The village of Willard, O., may enjoin 
the Pioneer Rubber Company from purchas- 


r electric current from the Ohio River 


‘ 


Power Company instead of from the village. 


n 


This action was suggested after a discus- 
sion by the village council of the rights of 
the rubber company to enter into a contract 
with the power company. The - company 
contends that it can buy current more cheap 
from the 


ly from the power firm than 


village 


Powerfold Tire Building Drum 





NDER the name of | Powerfold 
U drum, the Nagle Machine Company 

Erie, Pa., is offering a new power 
operated flat-band tire building drum. The 
drum, which is illustrated above in _ full 
circular, collapsed and side positions, is 
folded by the motor power acting through a 
combination of cam groove and crank ac 
tion \ reduction of 25 per cent in per! 
phery may be obtained, according to the 
manufacturer 


To fold the drum it is merely held sta- 








tior 


ary, one-half revolution of the main 
drive shaft in either direction causing the 
drum to fold. The drum automatically 
unfolds, or returns to full circle, as soon as 
the tire machine is started, this operation 
requiring no attention other than the start 
ing of the machine. Neither operation pro- 
duces any shock, due to the crank action 
The flanges are mechanically adjusted for 
width by double acting screws, which are 
operated by a pinion wrench. Thus the 
center line of the flanges is fixed 





PHOENIX COMPANY NAMES 
NEW OFFICERS FOR 1930 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Company, Joilet, Ill., manufacturer of horse 
shoes and Powers rubber shoes and pads, 
held on March 4, John W. Kiser, who was 
president, was named chairman of the board. 
Edward N. Gosselin, former vice-president, 
was elected president, while M. F. O’Connor, 
eastern sales and export manager, was made 
a vice-president. 

The company has three plants at Joilet, 
Ill., Catasauqua, Pa., and Montreal, Que., 
and sales offices in Chicago, New York and 
Montreal. 


General Votes Dividend 

Directors of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company have declared the 50th consecu- 
tive dividend on the company’s preferred 
stock, payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record as of March 20. This dividend of 
1% per cent, or $1.50, will be paid on the 
33,601 shares of 6 per cent preferred stock 
outstanding. It is reported that tire and 
tube sales to dealers last month were high- 
er than sales either in February, 1929, or 
n January of this year. 


Monsanto Earnings Higher 


‘he Monsanto Chemical Works, including 
the Rubber Service Laboratories Company 
and other subsidiaries acquired during the 
year, reports a consolidated net profit for 
1929 of $1,691,338 after depreciation, inter- 
est and federal taxes, equal to $4.25 a share 
on 398,286 shares of no-par stock outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. The net profit 
f the parent company for 1929 was $1,087,- 
571 after charges and taxes, equal to $2.73 
a share on 398,286 shares of stock, cotm- 
paring with $944,438 or $7.51 a share on 
125,604 shares in 1928. 


Rubber Stocks Go Higher 

Most rubber company stocks showed gains 
during the fortnight, although General com- 
mon and Seiberling preferred made new 
lows. The market is now awaiting the 
action to be taken at the Goodyear annual 
meeting of March 31. Prices of leading 
rubber company shares on March 19 com- 
are as follows: 


Last Price High Low 
Mar. 19 Mar. 5 1930 
Ajax 2% 2 2% 1% 
Falls -- 4% 3 
Faultless 37 3436 
Firestone 27% 28 331% 26 
do. 6% pfd. R85 81% 86 %Q 79 ¥, 
Fisk 354 35% 414 8 
do. ist pfd. 16 16% 20 13 
General 140 160 135! 
do pfd. 1 R81, 
Goodrich ig% {814 51% 40% 
do. pfd. 108 103% 955% 
Goodyear 91% R41 92%q 62 
do. ist pfd. 100 99 100% 90 
India 18 RM, 
Intercontinental 5% 6% 4 
Kelly Springfield 47% 4% 5% 3% 
do. 6% pfd 39 29 
Lee R% : 9 6% 
Miller 414 414 4%, 3% 
do pfd. 34! 4 34% 18 
Mohawk 10% 10% 14 RI, 
do. pfd. 55 50 
Norwalk 11 1% % 
Pirelli 4814, 5014 45 
Ravbestos-Manhattan 89 38 43%, 83 
Seiberline 12%, 16 18% 10% 
do. rwfd. i? TR 50 
U. S. Rubber 28% 27% 29%, 21% 
do. pfd. 55 54 55 47% 
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NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
WILL MEET MARCH 28TH 


Members of the New York Group of the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society will hold their next meeting on 
March 28 at the Town Hall Club, 123 West 
43rd Street, New York City. A dinner at 
6 P. M. will precede three papers and 
musical and other entertainment. 

S. Y. Austin, vice-president of the Calla- 
way Mills, will speak on “Fabrics Used in 
the Rubber Industry from the Mill Man’s 
Viewpoint,” and B. H. Foster, textile sec- 
tion, United States Rubber Company, will 
read a paper on the topic “Getting Better 
Acquainted with the Stretch Properties of 
Cotton.” E. G. Holt, chief of the Rubber 
Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce, will talk on the subject of 
“Rubber Statistics.” 

Reservations for this dinner meeting 
should be made’ imediately with K. J. Soule, 
secretary-treasurer of the group, at the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


DISCUSS RUBBER IN CARS 
AT A. S. T. M. MEETING 


A discussion of automotive materials was 
featured at a regional meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on 
March 19. The morning session was en- 
tirely devoted to metals, but in the after- 
noon conference Walter C. Keys, chief en- 
gineer of the automotive development de- 
partment of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, spoke on “Advances in Rubber for 
Automotive Use.” 

Although rubber has been used for auto- 
mobile tires from the beginning, Mr. Keys 
pointed out that the automotive industry has 
only recently really “discovered” rubber as 
a structural material. In his paper, he 
enumerated 65 specific uses to which rubber 
is now being applied in motor vehicles, in- 
cluding parts for absorbing and dampening 
vibration, for deadening noise, for eliminat- 
ing metallic joints or protecting them, for 
electrical insulation, for protecting parts 
against wear, and the like. 

“Vulcanized rubber is unique among 
materials of construction,” Mr. Keys de- 
“Tt resembles a liquid in that it is 
almost non-compressible. It resembles a gas 
in that work done on it is converted partly 
into heat. 

“Rubber is now being vulcanized to other 
materials, such as metals and wood, and 
rubber latex is being used for impregnating 
porous materials, such as paper. An insula- 
tion rubber that will not tarnish silver, and 
a pile carpet made by attaching the fibers 
to the backing fabric with rubber are in- 
teresting new developments in the applica- 
tion of rubber to the motor car. 

“Much is still being learned about the 
physical properties of rubber. Rapid ad- 
vances are accordingly being made in the 
application of rubber to new services, and 
it is to be expected that the usefulness of 
rubber to the motor car will still continue 
to be largely extended.” 


clared. 








L. C. ROCKHILL 















R. T. GRIFFITHS 


Personnel Changes Are Made 
In Miller Rubber Company, Inc. 


R [. GRIFFITHS, formerly vice- 
president of the Miller Rubber Com- 

pany in charge of production, has 
been made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Miller Rubber Company, Inc., 
following the recent purchase of Miller as- 
sets by the B. F. Goodrich Company. This 
announcement, with other personnel changes, 
was made by T. G. Graham, first vice- 





G. E. BRUNNER 


president of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Mr. Griffiths will have charge of manufac- 
turing and sales of all Miller products ex- 
mechanical rubber 
goods and footwear. Miller products will 
be sold by the Miller Rubber Products Co. 


cept tires, accessories, 


Mr. Graham also announced that G. E. 
Brunner has been made sales manager of 
the Miller Tire division. He will be as- 
sisted in this department by E. P. Weckesser, 
manager, automobile tire sales: A. L. Bow- 
man, manager, truck tire sales; J. W. 
Hodgson, manager, accessories, repair ma- 


terials and special brand products; W. J. 
Frisby, manager, operating division; H. B. 
Sherbondy, stock distribution division; Guy 
Blanchard, advertising manager. 

The Pacific Coast division will be super- 
vised from the Pacific Goodrich offices in 
Los Angeles. L. L. Flack wil have charge 
of the Miller eastern division; E. Farr will 
be in charge of the western division and 
Mr. Brunner will supervise the southern di- 
vision as heretofore. 

L. C. Rockhill, formerly vice-president of 
the Miller Rubber Company, in charge of 
Sales, has joined the Goodrich organization 
in the capacity of merchandising counsel, 
Mr. Graham announced. W. C. Behoteguy 
of Mr. Rockhill’s former executive 
personnel, has also joined Goodrich in the 
sales division. G. S. Earseman will join 
the Goodrich organization in sales person- 
nel work as soon as he has completed simi- 
lar duties in the new Miller organization. 
F,. W. Lohmann, who was assistant to Mr. 
Rockhill in the old Miller organization, has 
resigned and will return to the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company on April 1, where 
he will be attached to the division offices. 
Mr. Lohmann was with Goodyear for 14 
vears in operating and sales departments 
before going to Miller when Mr. Rockhill 
left Goodvear to become Miller sales man- 
ager in January, 1928. 

In announcing this lineup in executive 
personnel, Mr. Graham said that the Good- 
rich management will expand the operation 
of the Miller plant and that Miller tires 
will continue in production there exactly in 
accordance with present specifications. 

Other officers of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pauy, Inc., and the Miller Rubber Products 
Company, Inc., are J. D. Tew, president; 
Ir. G. Graham, vice-president; V. I. Mon- 
tenyohl, treasurer; and S. M. Jett, secre- 
tary, all of whom hold similar offices with 
the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


sales 
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Names in the News 








Dre. Wiis A. Grepons, director of the 
development department of the United States 
Rubber Company, gave a talk on “Recent 
Scientific Advances in the Rubber Industry” 
at a meeting of the South Jersey Section of 
American Chemical Society at the Du Pont 
Club, Carney’s Point, N. J. On February 
24, he spoke before the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Costs Association at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, IIl., on “Scientific Research 


as a Function of Business.” 





Samuet Woo.ner, Jr., president of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., spoke on the uses of rubber on a 
special radio program broadcast under the 
auspices of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on March 11. 


of the 
Company, 


D. W. WaAkrdEN, vice-president 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
visited Los Angeles, Cal., during the early 
part of the month as a guest of Franx T. 
Price, president of Nelson & Price, Inc., 
Dayton tire distributors 

Witt1aM T. Matone, Jr., president of 
the General Supply & Chemical Company, 
Trenton, N. J., gave a talk on the subject 
of “Rubber Reclaiming” before the members 
of the Trenton Rotary Club last month. He 
declared that the reclaiming of rubber is 
one of the most important divisions of the 


rubber industry 


Epwarp J. Sweeney, of Trenton, N. J., 
has been appointed general manager of the 
Walton Tire Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Sweeney was formerly territory sales- 
man for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 


with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Service, 


pany 
president of the 
Trenton, N. J., 


Mercer County 


WiunaMm H 
Mercer Rubber 
who acted as foreman of the 
grand jury, was presented with a handsome 


SAYEN, 
Company 


traveling bag by the other members of the 
last month The took 
place at a banquet in his 


jury presentation 
honor 


STOKEs, president of the Ther- 
x has 
Ha- 


Rosert | 
moid Rubber Company, Trenton, N 
been the few weeks in 


spending past 


vana, Cuba 


CATALPO 


for 








Cushion Stocks 























A. M. LEACH APPOINTED 
U. S$. RALEIGH MANAGER 





The United States Rubber Company has 
announced the opening of a new district 
sales office in Raleigh, N. C. This district 
office will control local branches in Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Wilson, Asheville, Greenville, 
and Columbia. It will be headquarters for 
the full line of United States tires, includ- 
ing the latest improvements in heavy service 
equipment. 

A native of Raleigh, Allan M. Leach, has 
been appointed district manager in charge 





ALLAN M. LEACH 


of the Raleigh office of the United States 
Rubber Company. Mr. Leach has been em- 
ployed by this company for the past ten 
years. Recently he was a special repre- 
sentative of the motor coach and cab divi- 
sion with headquarters in Detroit, Mich. Six 
previously he was manager of the 
local branch in Raleigh. He is well known 
Carolinas. 


years 


in the 


SOUPEOO AOD A000 MN 


V. R. Jacops, assistant manager of the 
aeronautics department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, addressed the 


combined service organization of Kansas 
City on March 11 as a part of his western 
speaking tour. On March 14 he addressed 
the Southern California Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the South- 
ern California Chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association, the Professional 
Pilots’ Association and the Air Post of the 
American Legion at Los Angeles. During 
the following week he spoke in San Fran- 
cisco before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Commercial Club, Downtown Association 
and National Aeronautic Association. 





NaTHAN Curtis, whose business associa- 
tion with the Mechanical Rubber Company 
has compelled him to move to New York 
City, has resigned as treasurer of the vil- 
lage of Garfield Heights, O 

































































R. C. GRAFMILLER has retired from the 
board of trustees of the Goodyear Hospi- 
tal Association. He was the first president 
of the association and was identified with the 
body from the time it was first proposed in 
the Industrial Assembly of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company employes. 





T. G. GraHaM, first vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at Kent, O. Mr. Graham was the 
Republican candidate for mayor of Kent in 
1923 and has always been active in the civic 
affairs of that town where he maintains his 
residence. Prior to his connection with 
Goodrich, he was superintendent of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company at Kent. 





F. O. WAsHAM of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company addressed a meeting of the 
Cincinnati Restaurant Association at that 
city on February 25. 





Putte UPHAM has been appointed head 
of the advertising department of the Fire- 
stone Footwear Company, succeeding G. G. 
KING. 





Dr. Lupwic Duerr, designer and builder 
of the Graf Zeppelin, visited Akron during 
late February and early March to confer 
with Dr. Karl Arnstein, vice-president of 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, and 
other members of the staff supervising the 
construction of the two new Navy dirigibles. 





F, W. Warp, vice-president, Srmpney J. 
TENNANT, secretary, and Hector J. Lucter, 
treasurer and general manager of the Bay 
City Rubber Company, have returned to Bay 
City, Mich., after a meeting of the board 
of directors of that company in New York 
City. 





Hersert H. Sprincrorp, formerly execu- 
tive assistant to the president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of Servel, Inc., manufacturers of mechani- 
cal refrigerators. Mr. Springford was also 
formerly vice-president of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., and president of the Steel and Tube 
Company of America. 


Carte C. Conway, a director of the 
United States Rubber Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the Continental Can Company. He was 
formerly president of that organization. 





P. W. LitcHFre.p, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, _ returned 
from his annual inspection tour of the 
Goodyear tire and tire fabric plants at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and the Goodyear cotton 
plantations at Litchfield, Ariz., to attend the 
20th anniversary dinner of the Boy Scouts 
of America at Washington, D. C., on 
March 10. 
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Rubber Goods and Specialties 








Machine-Made Truck Tire 


The Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. 
J., has added to its line what are said to be 
the first large-sized truck tires built by 
machine in the same manner as passenger 
car casings. Every ply of these new truck 
tires is laid on with the same uniform ten- 
sion by new special machines developed by 





the manufacturer, and the result is claimed 
to be a uniformity of construction prev- 
iously impossible. The casing has an extra 
strong, yet flexible, carcass and a thick, 
heavy tread, combining long wear and non- 
skid protection. The sidewalls are heavily 
reinforced against rut and curb chafing. 


“Major Bubbles” Balloon 


“Major Bubbles” is a novel new toy rub- 
ber balloon just introduced by the Oak Rub- 
ber Company, Ravenna, O. The “Major” 
is made of a large airship which forms the 
two smaller airships 

The arms are fas- 


and head’ and 


form the arms. 


body 


which 





tened in a manner which permits them to 
swing with the breeze when the “Major” is 
set up on display. This produces a colorful 
motion that attracts attention and is, there- 
fore, an aid to sales. The new balloon stands 
20 inches high, and the complete outfit, 
which is easily assembled, is sold in an in- 
dividual box. 





Bishop Contact Cable 


The Bishop Wire & Cable Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, has 
developed for special uses an electric cable, 
pressure on any part of which will close the 


circuit. This feature results from the unique 
construction of this cable. Two conductors, 
inclosed by the outside insulation, are left 
bare but separated from each other by an 
“isolation cushion.” When the cable is 
pressed at any point, this “isolation cushion” 
of rubber yields and permits the outer con- 
ductor to contact with a wire which is al- 
ways in contact with the inner .conductor, 
thus closing the circuit. Bishop contact 
cable is particularly adapted for remote 
machine control, for automatic traffic con- 
trol and for signal systems in mines, hos- 
pitals, banks, etc. 





Foot-Arch Supports 

A spring insertion for boots and shoes 
adapted to support the arch of the foot, 
recently patented by J. May, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, consists of two or more 
springs of different lengths connected to- 
gether at the center. In an example three 
springs are shown, the springs being of simi- 
lar shape and of respectively increasing 
curvature, and being connected together at 
the center by a screw and nut by riveting, 
or by spot welding. An elastic pad is pro- 
vided over the nut, etc., to limit the flatten- 
ing of the springs, and additional non-slip 
pads may be provided. Thin layers of rub- 
ber may be placed between the springs at 
their point of connection. The springs may 
be provided with a leather covering sole or 
may be fitted into a leather case, and thin 
rubber may be placed between the springs 


and the leather. The springs may be con- 
nected so as to allow of relative movement, 
and the insertion may be placed between the 
inner and outer soles of a shoe, 





Dunlop Step Plate 


Among several new features in the range 
of automobile accessories of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Bir- 
mingham, England, are running board mats 
for certain makes of cars. The step mat for 
the Morris Minor, illustrated herewith, is of 
attractive design and well made. It is sold 
by the manufacturer to retail at 14s. 6d. per 





pair. Dunlop is also making an endless V- 
type belt for the same make of car, an item 
only recently added to its line. Other new 
features in the Dunlop accessory line are 
rubber-headed maliets for straightening 
dented fenders and compact tire repair out- 
fits which include a roll of patching rubber, 
a large tube of rubber solution, a pair of 
scissors and a metal scraper. 





Resilient Tire 


A cushion tire in which a rubber body is 
molded with air pockets of elongated form 
with their length extending obliquely to the 
circumference of the tire, forming webs, the 
inner ends being closed by wire reinforced 
band, has been patented by C. G. Worsley, 
Victoria, Australia. A_ self-closing valve 
protrudes into passages in communication 
with the cells which are connected by vents. 
The body may be molded with a tread or 
enclosed in an ordinary cover. In a modi- 
fication, an inflatable tube is positioned in 
a channel formed in the body. 








Airubber Speed Boat Pad 

















The New York Rubber Corporation, 
Beacon, N. Y., has added to its line a new 
multiple air-chamber Airubber speed boat 
pad designated as No. 511. This pad is 
light, shallow yet soft, and keeps the center 
of gravity low. Strongly made, it stands 
abundant pressure. It absorbs jump shock 
and never watersoaks, according to the 


manufacturer. Brass grommets are included 
for tying in the boat, and, if the boat 
swamps or upsets, this inflated pad will help 
to keep it afloat. The size of this No. 511 
pad is 20 by 36 inches and its weight 3% 
pounds. Other Airubber boat pads are also 
made with thicker air chambers at various 
prices. 
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- Current 


Crude Rubber Items - 





U. 8S. PLANTATIONS EARN 
$666,044 DURING 1929 


Net earnings of the United States Rubbe 
Plantations, Inc., for the year ended Decem 
ber 31, 1929, amount to $666,044 after 
imple reserves for amortizat f the cost 
{ development, depreciatior f plant and 
equipment, and toreign income taxes Dhese 
prolts are not included in the earnin tate 
ment of the United States Rubber Com 
pany, shown elsewhere in tl issut 

he total area of the plantat which 
are located in Sumatra ind Malaya, 1S 
135.160 acres About 92 OUI icres nave 

64,000 acres are 


| 


been plante and over 
includiu 


re 5.000 acres that became 
mature during 1929. Production 


year amounted to 32,971,000 pounds, or 14,- 


hearing, 


719 long tons, as compare 


pounds in 1928 


The largest plantations unit sting of 
more than 46,400 acres wu pping, now 
vields 570 pou! d im acre pe! year, com 
pared with 386 pounds an acre per year, 
which is approximately the average ob 
tained by the rubber producing industry as 


iw hole 


FORD BUYS FARM LANDS 
FOR EDISON EXPERIMENT 


By purchasing the Vallambrosia planta 
tion of nearly 5,000 acres, 14 miles west of 
Savannah, Ga., Henry Ford now has avail 
able 25.000 acres of Georgia farm land for 
use in aiding Thomas A. Ed xperi 
ments in making rubber from golden rod 
Mr. Edison, who is 83 years old, declared 

mn March 17 that he expects to continu 


working an average of 14 hours a day until 


the problem is solved ‘Give five mort 
years,” he said, “and the United States will 
have a rubber crop whi can be utilized in 
less than 12 months’ time.’ 

Work is now being carried on by drafts 
men in the Edison laboratories to produce 
machinery to extract commercial rubber 
from golden rod. Mr. Edison stated that 
he and his associates have found a variety 
of the plant that grows 10 feet above a 


man’s head and that by cross-breeding a 
plant may be developed carrying 8 per cent 


fine-grade rubber. 


Rubber Exchange Votes to Add 


New Ten-Ton Unit of Trading 


Exchange 


EMBERS of the Rubber 
of New York voted on March 7 to 
ack 


pt the 10-ton trading unit in the 
new No. 1 standard contract recently an- 
nounced. Trading in the new rubber con- 


tract, which provides for fluctuations of one- 
wundredth of a cent per pound in price, will 


ter 


I April 1 for deliveries on and aite 


egin on 
May l. 

Che new No l 
parable to the form of contract used in the 
rubber market. Commissions on 


contract are one-way 


standard contract is com 


London 
the new commissions 
for buying and selling, and on a sliding scale 
based on varying prices for rubber. Ther 
is also a provision for commissions on com- 
plete straddle transactions under the No. | 
standard contract. 

of the 10-ton unit with one 
No. 1 


svQ. 


‘The adoption 


point fluctuations in the new stand- 


ard contract by the members of the ex 
nstructive move,” said F. R. 


change is a c 
should have 


Henderson, 
strong appeal to the rubber industry here 


president, “which 


s well as to the foreign market. 


Expected to Broaden Trading. 


‘The board of governors expects that tlie 
ew contract with the changes made 
materially br market and make for 


Manufacturers 


will 


aden the 


i 


flexible operations. 


more 
who use our trading facilities and take de- 
livery of rubber will now have no cause 


to worry as to quality, as it will be certified 


by the exchange under the new contract.” 


[Trading in the present “A” contract of 
2% tons will continue in multiples of ten 
with the round 
Thus the 
which 
prime grades, 


cent, 
turn heretofore. 
exchange is given two contracts, of 
the No. 1 standard 
hile the “A” takes in grades 

inferior to standard crude 
rubber, with suitable differentials provided. 
According to the provisions adopted by the 
exchange members, “In fulfillment of every 
No. 1 standard contract the seller must dé 
10 tons (22.400 pounds a variation in 


one-hundredths of a 


commissions as 


covers 
whil contract 
slightly prime 


liver 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


FROM MARCH 6 TO MARCH 18, 1930 

Spet Mar Apr May June July _ Aug Sept On t * Nov Dec Jan Feb Sales 

ales : 15.00 14.90 1 mo 1 0 15.80 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 207 
15.30 15.10 in 2 ‘ 2 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.80 17.00 17.20 17.40 264 
x 15.40 ; 30 l 0 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.1¢ 17.30 17.50 359 

! 15.40 ] ) 15 al 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.90 17.10 17.320 17.50 15 
} 15.00 14.80 15.00 15.9 15.40 15.60 15.80 16.10 16.30 16.40 16.60 "6.80 17.00 20 

1 15.00 14.80 15.00 } AL 15.4 15.70 15.90 16.20 16.40 16.50 16.60 16.80 17.00 9 
§ 14.90 14.80 15.00 15.20 15.40 15.6@ 15.80 16.10 16.30 16.40 16.60 16.80 17.00 150 
14 14.90 14.80 14.90 ( 15.4 15.60 15.80 16.00 1620 16.30 16.5 16.70 16.90 134 
15 14.90 14.80 14.90 1 { 15.70 1509 16.10 16.30 16.40 16.60 16.80 17.00 l 
; 15.10 15.10 15.820 1 , ) 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.60 16.70 16.80 17.00 17.20 126 
18 16.20 15.10 16.2 15.50 15.80 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 16.80 16.90 17.10 17.8¢ 198 

Ir of 2% tons each ; ; 


being 
No. 1 


weight of not more than one per cent 
pe rmitted) of Rubber 
standard quality ribbed smoked sheets Hevea 
plantation rubber conforming to the type 
adopted by the board of governors. The 


Exchange 


seller may deliver against said contract 
ribbed smoked sheets Hevea plantation rub- 
ber of a quality superior to the official type 


at the contract price.” 

Previously the members of the exchange 
trading the “BB” 
rubber, which has 


to eliminate from 
of sub-standard 
been almost from its inception on 
September 1, 1928. The members also voted, 
66 to 63, to eliminate all consideration for 
five-ton trading unit in the new No. 1 stand- 
ard contract. Commission houses were un- 
derstood to have favored the 10-ton unit, 
while others chiefly in the trade, supported 


fluctuations of 


voted 
contract 


inactive 


the five-ton delivery with 
five one-hundredths of a cent. 
ntract 


May Present ( 


The fact that the 
the buyer who accepts delivery of 
yf getting the prime grade has caused many 

the trade to believe that it will encourage 
especially of the “cash and carry“ 

Under this form of pur- 
current delivery month are 


Eliminate 


new contract assures 


rubber 


trading, 


variety trading, 
chases of the 
made against sales of the far 


tion at a premium. The buyers takes deliv- 


tant posi- 


ery and stores the rubber against his dis- 
tant sales contract, the difference in ware- 
house and carrying charges on one hand and 
the premium of the future sale on the other 
representing the operator’s profit 

Some factors in the trade were of the 


opinion that the volume on the present “A” 


contract would not be affected at first, but 


that the new contract will be gradually 
adopted as an instrumnt of rubber trading 
to the eventual exclusion of the present 
terms. These factors believe that the larg- 
er unit of trading will soon prove its prac- 


Na- 


ticability, as has been the case on the 
tional Raw Silk Exchange. 








CATALPO 


for 
Inner Tubes 
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Levi Addison Ault 


Levi Addison Ault, founder of the firm of 
\ult & Wiborg, manufacturers of printing 
inks and dry colors, died at his home at 
Cincinnati, O., last month at the age of 78 
Born in Ontario, Canada, on November 24, 
1851, he entered the lamp black industry in 
Cincinnati and in 1891 formed a partnership 
Frank W. Wiborg. At that time he 
was elected president of the firm, 
position he held until June, 1928, when he 
disposed of his interest to the International 
Printing Ink Company. 


with 
which 


Adolph Hirsch 
pre sident of Adolph 
Park Row, 


rubber and 


Adolph Hirsch, 
Hirsch & C 
New York City, importers of 
ther products, and founder and a director 

the Diamond Drill Carbon Company, im 
rter of diamonds, died on March 5 after 


ynpany, Inc., 63 


1 three months’ illness at his residence, the 
Hotel Navarro, New York City. He was 
69 years old 

Born in New Rochelle, N. Y., on July 
18, 1860, Mr. Hirsch in 1877 entered the 


mploy of Abe Stein & Company, import 


ers, and a year later became the firm’s 
head foreign buyer and_ representative, 
pending the next three years in Arabia, 
India and Egypt, where he _ established 
branch offices. He later represented his 
firm in Mexico, Russia, London and Brazil, 


nd, while in South America, left the Stein 


ompany to form the firm of Hirsch & Hess 


r the buying of skins and hides and ex 
porting them to the United States. This 
vas in 1888, during which year he als 
founded the Diamond Drill Carbon Com 


pany, of which he was president for many 
years. 

In 1903, Mr. Hirsch withdrew fron 
Hirsch & Hess and, having returned to New 


York to reside, established with other mem 
bers of his family the firm of Adolph Hirsch 
& Company, which now has affiliated com 
panies throughout the world. He was a 
member of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York and of other commodity exchanges 
For eight years while in business in Brazil, 
Mr. Hirsch was American consul at Bahia 


Cyanamid Drops “Retardox 

The American Cyanamid Company has 
abandoned the use of the trademark, “Re 
tardox,” on rubber chemicals, thus closing 
the trademark suit with the Rubber Service 
uses “Re 


Laboratories Company, which 


sistox” on similar products. 
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Goodyear Cotton Fields Also 
Produce Cattle and Oranges 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany grows part of its cotton for tires 
on its own 37,000-acre plantation in 
\rizona, but this tract used 
for the raising of other products that 
mnection with the rubber 
For here Goodyear raises 


is also 


have no « 
industry. 
cattle and sheep, grows oranges and 
grapefruit, runs a hotel, raises turkeys 
and chickens, even keeps bees. 
There different reasons for 
these varied activities. For example, 
cotton robs the land of its nitrogen, 
making it necessary to plant alfalfa 
on part of the ranch every year. In- 
stead of selling the alfalfa, Goodyear 
buys up cattle from the open ranges, 
fattens them on the alfalfa, and sells 
them off in four or five months. They 
have some 2,000 cattle on the ranch 


are 


now. 


WUUEOEDOUA ELA i) 
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Service Records at Goodrich 


Many employees of the B. F. 
Company have unusually long service rec- 
ords, and the service of four men in the 
production department at Akron alone totals 
142 years. Ed Wilhelm, calender expert, is 
the oldest active employee with a record of 
Fred Meier, 


Goodrich 


42 years of continuous service. 
known as “the guardian of quality in rubber 
stock,” is next with 38 years. Arthur Cap- 
ron, who recently returned from Japan, 
ranks third with 32 years and John Noonan, 
production superintendent, is fourth with 31 


years. en 


Government Specifications 


The Federal Specifications Board is re- 
submitting to representative manufacturers 
proposed specifications for rubber-metal gas- 
oline hose. The board will send copies of 
the proposals to any firm interested and will 
be glad to receive any comment or sugges- 
tions as to changes which may be thought 
These comments should be sent 
receive 


desirable. 
to reach the board by April 10 to 
attention from the technical committee con- 
sidering the subject. 
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Girl Wins Goodvear Award 


Katherine Grimes, of final inspection, 
Dept. 156E, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, has set a new record for suggestion 
awards paid to Goodyear women employes 
by winning a prize of $225 in the first March 
suggestion award list. Previously none of 
the Goodyear girl workers has received a 
suggestion award larger than $25. The com- 
pany: in this first March list paid a total of 
$1,342 to 60 employes, setting a new high 


mark for the present year. 





Form Chicago Jobbing House 


\ newcomer in the general merchandising 
field is Associated Industries, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., a wholesale jobbirg house, which 
will distribute a wide range of merchandise, 
including furnishings, electric ap- 
pliances, tires and automobile fabrics. The 
salesrooms 


house 


general offices, warehouse and 
are located at 1222 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, Pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Si., New York City 























SITUATIONS WANTED 





YounG MAN, ambitious, over ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, including executive, in all 
departments, chiefly mechanical rubber 
goods manufacture; capable of handling any 
any 


551, 


will consider 


Address 


position in above line; 


offer. <A-l 
THe Rupper AGE. 


references. Box 


Cuemist—College graduate with several 
years’ experience in reclaimed rubber indus- 
position as Chief 
reliable rubber 
preferably near 
Address 


permanent 
Chemist or assistant with 
concern in New Jersey, 
Trenton, or Eastern Pennsylvania. 
30x 552, THe RuBBer AGE. 


try, desires 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
and most successful companies in the | 
country 


| Physical and Chemical Testing | 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 
| Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


| New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 272, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 











SUPERINTENDENT or General Foreman — 
Technical graduate with fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of tires and 
tubes, also soles and heels. Full knowledge 
of compounding, design and all manufactur- 
ing details; also competent in the handling 
of labor. References furnished on request. 
Address Box 549, THe Rusper AGE. 








HELP WANTED 





PRACTICAL ForEMAN for a Rubber Room 
wanted by a large company in the New 
York district. Must be well experienced 
in rubber cement compounds, spreader work, 
etc. Write, giving age, experience and sal- 
ary desired. Address Box 550, THe RusBErR 
AGE. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 19, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 


TTEMPTS during the fortnight to push 
the price of crude rubber upward met 
with unfailing resistance on the part 

of bearish operators, the result being that 
quotations closed on March 19 practically 
unchanged from their position two weeks 
ago. The low February consumption re- 
port for the domestic industry was far from 
bullish, while the high imports and marked 
rise in American and British stocks were 
distinctly bearish factors. 

British plantation companies are hastening 
their support to the May tapping vacation 
proposal, but it is generally conceded that 
the utmost such a program can achieve is to 
hold back about 30,000 tons of rubber from 
the market. Inasmuch as world stocks are 
steadily reaching new high levels, this can 
not be considered a sufficient quantity to be- 
come an important factor in the price situa- 
tion. The extent to which consumption will 
increase in the next few months will be a 
far more important factor in determining the 
course of the commodity. 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market on March 19 were as follows 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheetsa— 
Spot-Mar 14% @ .15% 
Apr.-June 16 @ .15% 
July-Sept. 16 @ 16% 
First Latex, crepe spot 156%@ .15% 


1I8%@ .14% 
1I3%@ .18% 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 
Amber Crepe, No. 8% 


Amber Crepe, No. 4 18s @ 18% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 18%@ 18% 
Brown Crepe, specky 1I8u%@ .18! 
Liquid Latex, per gal 9” @ 
Paras 
Up-river Fine 164@ - 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse OSG .08% 
Acre Bolivian, fine 17 @a@—_— 
Caucho Ball, Upper 084%@ .08% 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals 
Central, scrap eox1e — 
Esmeraldas 8y4e@ — 
Balata 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Ciudad 40 @ Al 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Mar. @ Td 
Apr.-Jane @ Td 
July-Sept. @ T%d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot ™@ T%d 





Scrap 
Dealers in scrap rubber are finding col- 
more difficult because of the low 
prices now prevailing. Demand from re- 
claiming mills is slowly increasing, however, 
and should be back to normal by the middle 
of spring. Latest price quotations for the 
various grades follow: 
(Prices to Consumer) 


lections 


Auto tire peelings ton 82.50 @34.00 
Standard White auto ton 40.00 @45.00 
Mixed auto ton 20.00 @21.00 
Bicycle tires ton 17.50 @19.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @25.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.38 @ 1.40 
Arctices, entrimmed tb. 0%@ .01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 th. 07%@ 07% 


Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
th 08% @ .038% 


Inner Tubes, Red i. 08%@ .04 
Air Brake Hose ton 20.00 @22.50 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


Reclaimed 


The consumption of reclaimed 
dropped together with that of the crude com- 





rubber 


modity during the month of February. 
March absorption and production, however, 
are proceeding at a higher rate and the in- 
crease should continue through the spring 
months. The price scale has remained prac- 
tically unchanged with the relative steadi- 
ness in crude rubber. Late quotations were 
as follows: 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black - 


11%@ .12 

High Tensile Red Ib 10o%@ .11 
Shoe 

Unwashed . .07 g OT 

Washed rm. .09 .09 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) i. .12 @ .12% 

No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .09 @ .09% 
Tires 

Black bh. 07 @ .07 

Black, selected tires ih. .07%@ .07 

Dark Gray i. .08%@ .08 

Light Grey mb. .089%@ .10 

White i. .11 @ .11% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity ........ mb. 07 @ OTH 

Truck, Light Gravity bd. 0TY%@ .0T% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ih. .06 @ .06% 

Red . .10%@ .1l 








COTTON and FABRICS 


Cotton 

FTER dropping to a new low point of 
14 cents a pound on March 10, the 
spot price quotation for middling up- 
land cotton has risen sharply a cent and a 
half. The true reason for the rise was no 
more apparent than the cause for the drop 
to the levels of early 1927, the only feature 
evident being that the speculative element 

is ruling the market. 

That all bearish features have been fully 
discounted now seems to be generally ad- 
mitted, although few will be so rash as to 
predict any sustained rise in the commodity. 
Mills have been making substantial commit- 
ments at the low prices, and the rubber fac- 
tories have not been far behind in securing 
their requirements for their fabric plants. 

The high, low and closing prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange on March 19 
were as follows: 


High Low Close Close 

Mar. 19 Mar. 5 

Mar 15.51 15.31 15.31 14.52 
May 15.64 15.82 15.44 14.7! 
July 15.738 15.38 15.48 15.00 


Tire Fabrics 


Prices of tire fabrics declined with the 
drop in raw cotton and rallied slightly as 
the commodity itself, closing the fortnight as 
follows: 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 DH. .424%4@ .42% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 th. .44%@ .45 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 th. .88%@ .39 


Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 . .394%@ .40— 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 th. .48%@ .48% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 hb. 58 @ .58% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. ih. .364@ .37 
Carded, American, 10 02, th. .87%@ .38 
Carded, American, 12 oz. hb. .36 @ .387 
Carded, American, 14 oz. %®. .36 @ .40 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. rh. .37 @ .Al 
Carded, American, 10% oz. hm. 37 @ .Al 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
28-11 ply 42%@ .48 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply th. .85 @ .85% 





Sheetings 
Latest closing prices for sheetings, which 
are fractionally lower, were quoted by the 
Textile Brokers Association as follows: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .104%4@ .10% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. 09 @ .09% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. - @ .10 

40-inch, %8.60-yard yd. - @ .08% 
40-inch, %3.75-yard yd. 07 @ 07% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. .06 @ .06% 





Ducks 


Cotton ducks have remained stable in price 
despite the continued fluctuation of the raw 


cotton market and the other fabrics. Latest 
price quotations follow: 

Belting and Hose Tm. .384% 35 
Enameling . .82 32% 
Single filling ... TD. .14% 16 
Double filling .. Th. .16 1T 
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CHEMICALS 


RICE quotations for chemicals and compounding materials used in the rub- 


ber industry showed little change during the course of the fortnight. 


Some 


of the oils showed a slight reduction, and such compounding ingredients as 
starch and whiting were a trifle easier, but otherwise the list remained un- 


changed. 


There was no rise in carbon black quotations, but business is becom- 


ing firmer as the season of demand from rubber factories commences and should 


soon be back to normal. 


firm of Heller & Merz of Newark, N. J., 
step toward becoming a growing factor in colors. 


The American Cyanamid Company, by adding the 


to its list of acquisitions, took another 


Four of its 


tions were dye manufacturing companies. 








Organic ACCELERATORS 
A-l 24 @ 
A-5-10 33 $ 
A-7 -65 
A-ll 62 @ 
A-16 47 @ 
A-19 58 @ 
A-20 64 @ 
A-32 380 @ 
Aldehyde ‘ammonia, ‘crystals. db, 6 @ 
Aniline oil, drums, 

SE, TED snintennlinisorntanonins tb. 15 @ 
IN > tinct viansicomtalenicdansmmntiteae tb. 60 @ 
a LE ern eevee Ib. 556 @ 

TE ES Ib. 45 @ 
Di-Ortho-Toiyguanidine ssi tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine ................... Ib. 30 @ 
(Re ib. 4.30 $ 
Ethylidene aniline ................... b. 45 
Formaldehyde aniline ........ tb. 40 € 
a SSS eS tb. 40 $ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ae tb. 58% 
Lithex tb. 18 @ 
so meneame niin Db. 37%@ 
IED “cuiseitinsidiincinitideeiRiniesialieininestaneas Jb. 383.25 @ 
Oxynone .... aiianindsiamaeaiaaiena 68 @ 
IIL» isunissinpnescuniistcenmnstibietiocie tb. 75 @ 
R& H 40 eer 4 @ 
4} RESIS cot tb. 40 @ 
R & H 897 = * 15 @ 
R-2 hm 195 @ 
Safex , bh. 12 @ 
sPDxX Recs: Id. -715 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 erm * 50 @ 

No. 2 ; tb. 18 @ 
Tensilac, es Bete tb. 40 § 
Tensilac, No. 41 th. 50 
Thermlo F tb. -50 
nilid, drums. ............ tb. .25%@ 
Trimene tb. 1% @ 
ase ES tb. 120 @ 
Triphenylguanidine ..................B. 58 @ 
ads : . .m. 3.25 @ 
Ureka Td. 1% @ 
Vulcanex tb. 
Vulcone tr. 
Vuleano! tr. 
Z 88 tr. 50 @ 
Zimate hm. 400 @ 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. .084%@ 
Lead, white rb. .08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tr. .09%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Tb 6.35 @ 
heavy per 100 ib 3.65 @ 

COLORS 

Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Rives 
Prussian th. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 065148 
Umber, Turkey tb. .04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light th. 30 @ 
medium th. 31 @ 
dark tr. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bis) 344%@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 ............. tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free — " 56 @ 
golden 15/17 Fs. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English ................ tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) ......... tb. 11 @ 
Oximony ib. 18\%@ 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 
Venetian red bie) 03 @ 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 
SOE -, denuneneciecideynsiel mb. 2.00 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akeolith ...1. .05 3/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith ...... tb. 05% @ 
Lithopone, Axzolith .........1b. 06%@ 


08% 
ll 


5.45 
3.75 


-36 
82 


12% 
07 


2.05 


05% 
05% 





Lithopone, Vanolith 
Titanox 


Titanox ©, f.0.b. St. Louis, 
Zine Oxide—American Process" 





B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
ib 


last six acquisi- 


KE — 
OTK%@ .01% 
01%@ .08% 
06%@ _ .07 
Db. 06%@ .06% 
on 81% 
‘O7 “0Ti% 
26%@ .07 
ea in 
; ‘09 
‘08 “08 
1%@ 1 
rt ‘09 
2». 17 @ ™M% 
m 


>. 02 @ 08 
i. .01%@ .02 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake : 
Ammonia carbonate, lump 
Asbestine 


ton 21.85 @24.50 
wi 07%@ .07T% 


ton 14.76 @18.00 


Barium carbonate .................... tb. 08%@ .05 
a EE tb. -06 .06 
Barytes southern off-color....ton 12.00 @ 18.00 
Western prime white....ton 23.00 @ — 
TD — ‘-iccissensivesimieieliabl ton 27.00 @36.00 
Basofor bb. “%“4e@ — 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. .06%@ .12 
Bone Black tb. 07 @ .08% 
Carbon, compressed tb. 05 @ .10 
Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 05 @ .10 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana tb. 061@ — 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas th. 6 @— 
2 tb. 06 @ .14 
Fumonex = * 04%@ .08 
Excello, compressed _ = * 05%@ .10 
Gastex, f.o.b, Texas ..... tb. 044%4@ 05% 
Lamp Black _ 10 @ .40 
Micronex tb. 05%@ .11 
Thermatomic-Thermax tb. 04 @ OT 

Flex er 06 @ .08 

P-33 tb. 06 @ .09 
United carbon, fob Tex...1b. 05%@ .11 
Velvetex carbon tb. 04 @ .06 

Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 75.00 @90.00 

Carrara filler F =e 01%@ .02 

Catalpo (fact.) — * 2 @ — 

Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 
Congaree, ec. 1. 

f.o.b. mine ton 900 @ — 
Dark Blue tah ‘ ton 9.00 @20.00 
Dixie , ton 15.00 @29.00 
Langford ton 10.00 -s 
Lexington ...ton 10.00 @22.00 
Mineral Flour, 

c. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
= Ee ton 700 @ — 
Tensulite 15.006 @ — 

Glues, extra white th. 22 @ .26 
medium white tb. 20 @ .24 
Magnesia, carbonate ............. tb. .08%@ «11 
Mica, white water grnd. ....... tb. 06 @ .08 
Off color (biotite) tr. 06 @ OT 
Rotten Stone powdered) ........ tb. 02 @ .06 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered cw, 3.72 @ 4.02 
Tale, dpmestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Pyrax A ..ton 750 @ — 
Whiting, commercial ewt. — @ 1.00 
English cliffstone — 3 -75 @ 2.00 
Quaker ae ton 13.00 @22.00 
Superfine ton 10.00 412.60 
Sussex ton 8.00 @16.00 
, Se ton 20.00 oo 
Zine Carbonate TD. 09% @ 10% 
RE TE th 238%@ 25 





















Genasco (factory) 52.00 
Granulated M. R. 45.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon ..... 40.00 
ee ee 65.00 
Pioneer, MR, ‘solid . 43.00 
Pioneer-granulated 52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ......... ton 27.06 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid .............. ton 34.00 @ 
ke ton 3838.00 @80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 86 degrees ........ cwt. 6.00 $ 6.25 
Gulferia, 66Be  .....ccccccccccess cwt. 1.60 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals ............ ib. 38 @ 328% 
Acids, Fatty 
TINIE os sinisnsintsateseniiniaenettin tb. 16 -16 
Stearcx — * 16 18 
Stearic, double pressed... Db. 1T 22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ............ cwt. 3.76 $ 3.91 
Soda ash, 568% C.L. ..cwt. 1.40 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. ......... Ib 09 @ .10 
Cottonseed, crude ............. , — @ OT 
Cycline ee 3 27 @ .B4 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ....1D. Ke — 

Less c. |. (10-25 bbis.) Ib. o@g-— 

Lots less than 10 bbis..... b. 04%@ .04% 
Fluxrite bi) 05%@ .06% 
Palm Lagos O07T%@ 0T% 

Niger . 9" OT 
Para-Flux . 17 a 
Petrolatum, white .08 68% 
Pigmen gal. 21 ee 
Pine, steam distilled gal. -66 -76 

destructively distilled gal. 55 58 
Witco Palm Oi ................ ll a 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) b..02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ............. bt) 06%@ .07% 

Le gal. 056%@_ «.06 

pine, 200 th. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib.... bbl. — @ 8.65 
ee awe " .088 $ 0448 
Tar Retort, gal. ....... bbl. 18.50 15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, PUTC .....-.-cccceeees tb. 11 @ «.12 
Aleohol denatured, 

, 5 5 Qreenenen gal. 541 @— 
Benzol, 90%  ........-.0+ gal. 22 @ .24 
Carbon bisulphide aa fr. 06%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride tr. .06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls.........gal. 14@Q@->— 
Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla.) . gal. o@a-— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 55 @ 61% 

wood gal. — @ .61 

destructively distilled . gal. 40 @ 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white tr. 51 @ 5 
Carnauba — * — @ .85 
Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ «11 
Montan, crude ..................B. .06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ «.26 
green tr. 26 @ .380 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 63%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126. tb. 03%a@ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 01%4@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 04%4@ — 
Refined, 135/187 tb. o6%aQ — 
Refined, 188/140 Mb. 1%@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin 57 @ .62 
Powder 57 @ .62 
White 1.10 @ 1.20 
EEE 70 @ .T 
Antox 
SS eee, 57 @ 
Neozone 
Oxynone 68 @ oR 
Resistox 54 @ «K" 
Stabilite 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba 70 @ .1% 
VGB 55 @ (6 
SPECIALTIES 
ee ae —— * 35 @ 87% 
Tonox : epee 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black weet Oe i 
White ees Qe 
Brown tb. 08 @ «.16 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........1b. 084%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags)..cwt.2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags) ...... cwt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
I siatittniencncsteritissinicsiniiinitonni i». 180 @ 2.16 
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UTOMOBILE production during tons. Domestic stocks, according to the 
Februarv iumped ahead. accord PLAN OF THE SECTION Rubber Manufacturers Association, in- 
ing to official figures just released by The statistics included in this section creased from 120,649 long tons on 
ae ; i Pace - have been chosen for their constant im- BE 2741 FAQ ne . 
the Department of Commerce, and the portance to the rubber industry. The — ig 131,748 long tons on 
, . Giada tables are reprinted in the same relative ‘ebruarv 28. 
March output is expected to be appreci- position in every issue, each table being aarersg Sones . 
ably higher. Domestic factories turned kept current by the addition of new figures British stocks have also continued to 
out 323.962 units and Canadian plants sano Gy lem Co rise steadily, reaching new high totals. 
15.548 units. a total of 339.510 units Table of Contents Combined London and_ Liverpool 
This comnas with a total American United States Rubber Imports and Exports stocks on March 15 were 87,734 long 
compares 1 a total . Ca Rubber Consumption in the United States ‘ as 6 <] with 85.076 long ; 
ind Canadian production of 283,558 Rubber Invoiced te the United States tons as compared with 59,076 long tons 
: Daily Rubber Prices in New York March 1. The; F crude b- 
dette ental ' on March |. [he amount ot crude rub 
cars and trucks in January and with an Stentie cat iinet Galen Oetem <ere ee 
output of 497,/05 units in February, London Official Rubber Prices ber on hand at Singapore ane _fenang, 
1999 Daily Cotton Prices in New York on estates, and at other manufacturing 
d Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8 . 
, ; Rubber tn Londen snd Liverpeel centers throughout the world is also 
Che discrepancy between February R ; he ; ; : 
. ubber in Singapore and Penang gaining, making world stocks higher 
net imports and consumption was United States Tire and Tube Statistics haf . . , 
: sf Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada than ever before in the history of the 
somewhat greater than had been ex Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. commodity. 
nected. due to a falling off in consump United States Consumption of Gasoline A ° ‘ 
, > > - Rubber Exports from Producing Countries Latest figures covering imports and 
‘ ‘ _ . \e } . ] c . . 
tion to a level lower than that of th eee hana 3 hang oe Countries exports from the leading producing 
ist two years. Consumption was only Imports of Guayule and Related Gums and consuming countries have been 
32,726 long tons, while net imports Consumption, ete., of Reclaimed Rubber added to the appropriate tables in this 
were probably well over 40.000 long section. 
’ 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
— Gross Imports— r-—— Re-exports i ————————_____——— Figures on Monthly Basis 
Average Average s 4 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 
Declared Declared = Jan 30,106 29,058 29,638 32,196 31,518 34, _- 43,002 36,669 
Total Value Total Value = Feb 80,149 25,736 29,761 31,136 30,137 33,702 41,594 32,726 
Long Declared per pound Long Deelared perround rong Mar. 36,629 28,385 838,498 32,936 36,141 35 ‘68s 44,730 
a wae varus Cente Tons Value Cents Tong Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,189 32,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 
1921 185,894 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 36,155 25,845 35,822 29,864 34,592 37,333 49,233 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300.372 = a siaiaiaa . apaee 7 407 g 
1924 [eeee fase G7 ee Gene ee se CY OS ee eee ee Se ee oe 
1926 $06,642 429,705,014 48.96 14.827 19,847,768 60.76 381.815 AUS: 20,359 28,982 35,909 84,538 83,460 42,927 §=— 88,20 
1926 418.888 606.817.807 54.68 17.671 2%. 470.583 56.77 295.667 Sept. 17,594 31,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 34,70 ‘ 
1927 426.258 $39,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,7%5.488 89.76 $98,488 Oct. 21,321 $1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
1928 499.781 244.864.9738 25.08 82.159 18.128.361 25.17 407.572 Nov. 20.437 27289 28853 28080 26792 87461 27.659 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 Dec. 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 23,531 
1927: an. <ne — 
July 87,677 81,678,259 37.58 1,958 1,560,858 85.59 $5,719 Totals 305,694 328,769 $88,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,304 
Aug $2,810 26,896,931 °5.92 1,809 1,882,768 84.12 31.001 
Sept. $3301 25.814.412 3394 3.500 8.086.929 $8.74 29.801 Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Oct. $0,184 22.1638,282 82.78 25138 2.042.713 86.29 97 e- Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Nov. $8,592 27,395.428 381.69 2.469 2.014.196 36.48 36.12% Jan. /Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 
Dec 80,787 22,218,574 $2.26 2.655 2.245.754 87.77 28.089 Apr-/June 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 108,500 139,292 
1928 : : July /Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,498 98,798 89,210 117,573 118,746 
Jan. 89,107 80,278.444 $4.56 1,988 1,784,990 38.95 87.119 Oct./Dec. 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Feb. 83.663 27,763,655 36.82 2.738 2,229, y : <q a = 
Mar. 40,611 $2,108,042 35.29 3,718 Santen os apy Totals 282 427 305,507 339,752 384,644 358,415 37 2,528 442,227 466,475 
Apr. 87,985 27,287,266 82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27. eg 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.39 2.899 1.886 oo = ~ han Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25.144 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July 31.258 14,144,765 20.20 8,087 1.451.446 20.99 28,171 _‘ikewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an estt- 
Aug. 21,204 12,860,150 18.89 2.877 1.084.646 20.87 28 897 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept. $9,835 16,512,019 18.50 8.088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 ‘zed in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Oct. 44.058 18.200.832 18.44 2.405 1.085.407 20.15 41.653 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 88,73;  ™S¥ be accepted as preliminary. 
Dec 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1.165.748 19.00 40,773 
1929: P 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 3,663 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 R bb I d h | S 
Feb 64.265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 u er invoiced to the , 4 
Mer. 08,604 20,880,905 17.98 4.218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Apr. 65,725 25,542,726 20.46 3,293 1,624,237 22.02 52,432 
May 51.161 24,.355.511 21.26 2.886 1,849,690 21.24 48.325 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
June 41,663 18,799,807 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.838 $8,511 Week Ended Malays Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
July 43.944 19,842,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 pec. 21 7,599 1,958 2,008 22 11,577 
Aug. 87,222 16,580,090 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 $4,578 Dec. 28 4.948 864 1,856 5 7,168 
Sept. $4,472 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $82,461 jan 4 8.067 1,587 2,419 251 12,124 
Oct. 88.168 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.88 35,549 Jan. 11 7,285 931 1,469 15 9,650 
Nov. 43 507 18,189,305 18.66 2.929 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 Jan. 18 7,009 898 1,560 49 9,516 
Dec 42.952 17,573,330 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.38 40,207 Jan. 25 9,212 1,103 2.051 14 12,380 
1930 Feb. 1 5,078 1,213 1,679 98 8,068 
Jan 47,496 17,793,568 16.72 $8,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 Feb. 8 9,902 1,788 2,572 31 14,293 
Feb. Feb. 15 7,228 1,312 1,315 59 9,909 
Mar. Feb. 22 7,010 1,228 2,389 51 10,673 
Apr. Mar. 1 8,146 2,315 2,898 57 18,416 
May Mar. 8 6,637 925 1,990 45 9,597 
Mar. 15 h 1,786 10 
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At HAND AFLOAT ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT 
End of 28 1929 30 192 29 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Jar 0.244 76.3842 120,649 41,256 78,596 61,863 151,500 154,938 182,512 
Feb 108,956 " 181.748 43,316 63,826 68,404 152,271 153,883 196,152 
March 114, 0¢ 100,55 9 4 56,476 163,385 167,012 
April 113 } 107,6! 409 147,069 163,068 
May 106,356 97 4 ‘ 404 139,730 152,596 
June ¥ ) f i 46 5 130,119 138,096 
July 83,242 ‘3 8 125,546 134,393 
Aug 6 v4 y > 41,618 120,869 132,387 
sept. 68 i i 6 49,48 117,417 133,842 
Oct. 66,4 i83 4 107,992 160,777 
} 61,9 130,075 154,577 
De 66,16 64 ¢ ) 184,930 167,527 
(Rubber Manufacturer As i figures raised to 100%.) 
> = 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 
At end of 1927 1928 1929 At end of 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. 64,904 66,524 26,191 “— 63,717 35,429 30,080 
Feb. 68.826 62.964 26,664 Aug 64,491 382,084 85,606 
Mar 63,055 68,272 28,214 Sept 68,236 81,440 42,188 
Apr 66.897 653,425 31,368 Oct 69,569 24,207 47,8038 
May 67,169 44,628 381,29 I 67,050 17,776 62,464 
June 63,902 88,7 $1,025 D 8 19,815 64,304 
At End of Recent Weeks 
Stocks in London 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1929 
May 31,58 $1,127 30,955 30,893 
June $1,539 31,635 $1,127 30,617 80,982 
July 29,996 30,661 30,790 30,167 
August 80,987 81,444 33,578 34,651 35,605 
September 36,620 37,901 40,151 42,077 
October 43,478 44,339 45,711 46,819 
November 48,092 49,302 50,068 51,012 52,538 
December 53,431 53,180 53,894 54,260 
1930 
January 56,616 58,990 59,607 59,984 
February 60,460 61,482 62,659 62,725 
March 64,383 66,418 66,885 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1929 ; 
May 4,614 4,384 4,216 4,665 
June 4,642 4,760 4,733 4,515 4,628 
July 4,398 4,547 4,757 4,739 
August 4,662 4,481 5,993 7,285 7,560 
September 8,351 8,660 9,780 10,161 
October 10,795 11,571 11,788 12,665 ~ 
November 14,272 16,158 17,548 17,479 17,752 
December 17,922 18,2638 18,696 19,059 
1980 
January 19,438 19,640 19,515 20,063 —. 
February 19,898 19,761 19,677 19,704 
March 20,693 20,727 20,849 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 19380 
Jan. 25,868 29,617 7,128 July 18,663 $3,859 —- 
Feb. 22,867 $2,378 —- Aug 18,971 30,834 -- 
Mar. 20,688 29,437 Sept. 14,898 $2,138 — 
Apr. 16,946 26,474 Oct, 12,149 33,770 — 
May 17,487 30,764 —- Nov. 29,188 80,963 _ 
June 18,207 80,408 —- Dec. 32,895 35,548 — 
. . T 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tota! Balloons Tota] Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
(923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
124 21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.8 
1929 1930 
July 1,896,666 78.2 January 1,601,326 84.0 
August 1,570,099 79.4 February 1,653,421 78.9 
September 2,110,008 80.7 March 
October 1,647,360 76.4 April 
November 696,989 64.7 May 
December 879,259 79.0 June 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Jn Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22,602,000 25,731,000 July $6.860,000 
February 22.776.000 August 887.759.0000 
March 28,495,000 September $4,193,000 
April 82.019.000 October 82,816,000 
May 84.117.000 November $1,502,000 
June 83.168.000 December 26,550,000 





Production 
Shipments 
Inventory? 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
pept 


Production 
Shipments 
Inventory? 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 

(*) 


L. s. Tire and Tube Statisue: 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOLBLLE CASINGS 


The Rubber Age 


March 25 


, 1930 





1929 
73,308 
74,021 
12,627 


1929 
18,712 
15,496 
16,361 


16,929 
17,849 
17,957 


15,830 
14,226 
12,876 


12,846 
12,935 
12,627 


Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
40,932 45,259 61,688 60,845 61,237 64,439 177,944 
39,987 45,204 50,120 659,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
6,182 65,772 17,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 

Figures for Recent Months 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 
4,965 5,358 6,722 4,932 65,394 6,626 10,482 9,949 
5,095 6,363 6,912 4,458 5,081 6,282 11,075 11,721 
6,276 6,319 7,519 6,701 6,781 6,708 11,568 12,389 
6,299 6,178 7,884 6,701 6,812 7,294 12,122 12,71, 
6,151 6,759 8,145 56,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 13,024 
6,202 6,692 7,804 6,258 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 
5,087 6,498 6,475 6,973 7,895 7,855 11,326 11,157 
5,752 7,469 5,806 6,398 8,408 7,845 10,721 10,034 
4,822 6,802 4,758 5,717 7,145 6,998 9,722 9,765 
4,773 7,826 4,919 4,799 5,717 4,960 9,665 11,520 
4,502 6,075 8,608 4,306 4,998 3,558 10,136 12,579 
4,497 5,605 8,261 4,165 4,591 8,846 10,264 13,624 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 

Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80.180 
49.673 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 
7,643 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 13,692 16,117 


1927 
5,337 
5,658 
7,184 


7,373 
6,306 
5,284 
6,480 
5,651 
5,065 


4,775 
4,969 


1928 
5,441 
6,895 
6,231 


6,661 
6,737 7 
6,953 


7,168 


6,674 
8.343 
7,103 


6,929 
5,592 
5,184 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION 


1929 
6,517 
,769 
466 


aa 


7,634 
7 


SHIPMENTS 

1928 1929 
6,072 17,242 
5,481 6,278 
5,731 6,737 


5,702 
6,300 
7,136 


1927 
6,016 
5,120 
6,157 


16,0 
17,0 


7,164 
7,038 
6,950 


8,118 
8,188 
6,250 


6,359 
6,140 
6,832 


8,729 
9,350 
7,154 


7,070 
7,983 
6,758 18,5 
5,024 18,5 
4,723 
4,712 


5,662 
5,002 38,712 
4,858 3,631 


figures, raised to 


5,001 


1927 
15,585 


17,801 
18,389 
17,858 


16,004 
14,664 


138,585 
13,692 


INVENTORY 


1928 
12,982 
14,660 
15,578 


76 
96 


16,638 
17,702 
17,159 


14,974 
13,931 
11 13,643 
89 15,285 
16,743 
16,117 


100%. The 


1929 
15,386 
16,999 
17,760 


18,134 
18,928 
18,741 


16,832 
14,157 
18,424 


13,656 
18,701 
18,660 


Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
































in this table. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. > 
Automobile Production 
-— United States— Canada 
Tota) Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1923 4,020,255 3,681,728 $88,527 146.488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 3,600,918 3,203,049 897,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 605,245 161,889 139,311 22.078 4,427,098 
1926 4.298.799 38,808,753 490.046 205,092 164.488 40.609 4.503.891 
1927 8,398,887 2,988,868 458,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 3,573,813 
1928 
July $90,445 237,933 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,671 
Aug. 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
Sept. 413.722 358,872 54,850 21,193 16,572 4,621 434.915 
Oct. 397,096 339,976 57,120 18,536 18 016 6,520 415,632 
Nov. 256,936 217,256 39.680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,705 
Dec. 238,136 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
TOTAL ... 4,357,384 8,826,618 580,771 242,882 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 a 
Jan. 402,154 350,617 51,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423.655 
Feb. 466,084 407,589 58,495 31,287 25,584 5,708 497,871 
March 584.733 513,266 69,559 40,621 82.833 7,788 625,354 
April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 84,392 1,569 662,567 
May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,430 635,528 
June 545,252 453.956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
July 500,331 427,213 73,118 17,461 18,600 3,861 517,792 
Aug. 499.629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 8,177 513,843 
Sept. 415,382 $65,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 3,107 429,149 
Oct. 380,011 $21,195 58,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 394,534 
Nov, 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,238 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
TOTAL 5,358,361 4,603,609 754,752 268,295 207,498 55,797 6,621,656 
1930 I rae? cee a es 
Jan 273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8,856 1,582 283,477 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA’ —— DUTCH EAST INDIES'* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India @ Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon* Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 82,980 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,7656 7,866 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,066 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 66,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,628 
1926 $91,328 151,248 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 562,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,646 28,782 15,6338 606.474 
1928 409.430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,313 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 663,794 
1929 577,202 161,525 415,677 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,166 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,037 9,696 21,148 6,589 857,434 
1928 
Feb. 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
Mar. 27.879 10,508 17,871 3,683 7175 645 681 269 8,999 6,825 9,690 700 2,760 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,189 9,336 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,823 83,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 6,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,186 46,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,868 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 693 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 62,731 
Aug. 35,674 16,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 693 544 5,668 7,488 11,893 712 1,732 450 66,986 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,580 4,675 457 938 694 447 4,956 6,536 9,868 969 1,614 494 60,073 
Oct. 24,476 12,608 11,8738 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,296 7,474 10,124 6138 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,118 744 665 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 5838 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 62,546 18,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 606 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 oan 79,438 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 965 600 495 6,572 1,511 10,384 807 2,104 526 73,962 
Mar. 49,448 14,563 $4,895 6,583 1,418 768 601 499 6,516 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 5,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 678 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 648 453 6,264 6,961 13,437 1,059 1,922 783 67,233 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,568 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 157 1,898 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,348 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 $93 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 63,484 12,892 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 85,421 8,381 812 1,047 600* 485 4,697 8,295 10,612 893 1,606 445 73,194* 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 $5,075 6,660 1,065 668 600° 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 400° 67,810°* 
Dec. 48,513 18,451 35,062 8,683 900 930 600* 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 400* 74,106 
1930: 
Jan. 52,5385 9,454 43,081 7,037 1,560 791 886 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 
Feb. 944 1,787 





(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not ineluded 
which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,842 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (') This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pre- 
visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


United United France Canada Japan 
States’ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) 


1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,768 
1920 248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,136 21,920 8,124 21,718 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,362 27,546 9,207 15,984 
19238 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,872 
1924 817,747 ~11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 
1925 381,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 
1926 395,667 84,865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 
1927 398,483 60.249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 265,621 
1928: 
Jan. 37,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 
Feb. 30,926 3,143 2,526 2,984 2,558 1,248 
Mar. 36,893 3,179 1,902 3,521 2,989 1,694 
April 35,663 —2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 
May 28,660 —5,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 
June 25,148 —3,031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 
July 28,170 —1,374 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 
Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 
Sept. 36,800 4,199 3,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 
Oct. 41,667 —934 3,728 4,386 2,943 3,711 
Nov. $3,846 —3,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,961 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 
Feb. 61,881 6,179 6,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,680 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 
May 48,350 §,112 3,152 3,682 2,987 2,814 
June 38,676 4,787 6,814 3,948 3,075 1,698 
July 40,914 4,993 4,889 3,559 3,205 2,388 
Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,663 
Sept. $2,171 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 
Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 8,355 1,821 3,902 
Nov. 40,972 18,141 8,082 8,776 2,709 3,221 
Dec. 40 488 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,261 
Jan. 44,759 11,106 8,862 2,842 


Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 842,878 
6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 300,562 
6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 896,885 
8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,870 414,847 
11,412 7,088 4,767 2,980 876 8,149 1,155 1,668 616,493 
9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 618,649 
11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
12,4838 16,184 8,486 7,968 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 506,695 
760 155 802 689 52 261 335 876 §=©60,871 
487 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,818 
763 231 918 816 95 351 497 s98 4 4654,247 
1,114 1,820 832 675 280 339 304 159 48,001 
1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,568 
984 4,111 348 743 188 346 261 182 40,063 
1,598 724 691 895 395 294 175 884 43,476 
875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 48,021 
1,278 20 6038 697 345 377 277 235 4«=—- 66,457 
1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 69,346 
1,340 689 837 644 $1 337 262 282 846,938 
1,145 1,378 765 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 625 89,571 
1,259 684 1,181 627 113 226 115 = 86,275 
1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 9 77,091 
1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,396 
1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 37 277 71,283 
1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 665,787 
2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 2538 519 80 465 68,301 
908 700* 724 902 254 429 265 319 69,381° 
1,224 700* 853 672 258 861 91 477 67,811° 
1,888 700° . 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,608° 
1,275 700* 1,458 861 258 595 62 280 71,880° 
1,198 700* 726 741 52 677 
910 








a—Including gutta percha. b—Incinding balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 
and French exports +> Sseia except im years prior to 1925. h—French im- 
ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 





percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of 
guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
4,805 tons in 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 
tons in 1929. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown imme 
diately it becomes availabie. 












































































































































1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1929: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Rubber Goods 


Fabrics 


Yards 


25,020,000 
23,988,000 
29,328,000 
37,872,000 
41,179,000 


2,177,000 
2,576,000 
2,853,000 


2,828,000 
3,095,000 
3,952,000 
4,000,000 
4,860,000 
4,409,000 
4,260,000 
6,085,000 
5,607,000 


6,11 
4,33 


6,000 


Rubber Proofed 


Rubber Heels 
Pairs 
186,279,000 
206,970,000 
183,312,000 
201,014,000 
235,170,000 


17,682,000 
19,181,000 
22,583,000 
18,575,000 
21,697,000 
18,763,000 
17,620,090 
21,289,000 
21,451,000 
21,932,000 
18,686,000 
15,811,000 


19,976,000 
18.979.000 
7,226,000 
7,256,000 
9,541,000 
20,007,000 
19,315,000 
23,095,000 
21,702,000 
22,386,000 


(*) Net available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 


Mechanica! Goods 


Rubber Soles 
Pairs 


(*) 


16,211,620(*) 
12,253,000 
27,160,000 
37,645,000 


3,431,000 


2 
3 


co 
~4 
> 
S 
eS 
é 


2,841,000 
3,502,000 


3 400.001 


Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Shipments 
Dollars 
$48,615,000 
64,877,000 
76,789,000 


“43 oe eon agn 


5,906,00¢ 
5,887,000 


4. 932,000 
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Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


*Stocks on hand 
rubber, not shown 
In 1928, and 12,868 tons In 1929. 








United States Imports of 


at 
in this table, 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 








the 


Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,382 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 $45,986 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,601 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 68 26,946 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1923 1,166 642,227 700 898,624 4,666 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,856 636,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 8.781 1,803,448 617 674,750 6,749 1,642,631 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,306 2,562,096 354 827,218 7,268 38,127,767 1,446 661,156 
1927 6.018 2,674,967 682 447,246 17,786 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 8.075 1,756,685 731 180.855 7.552 2,640,059 1,597 777,128 
1929 1,231 645.1756 728 666,964 8,203 2,458,126 447 167,479 
1929 
July 200 86,1756 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 6,807 
Aug 190 80,443 58 47,769 575 171,783 — —_ 
Sept. 107 51,156 38 30,327 9138 279,225 — —_— 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,756 636 181,421 _ —_— 
Nov 125 17,796 1! 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,935 
Dec 104 41,328 25 19,955 550 156,939 51 12,005 
1980 
Jan 15 4 28 28,549 09 141,384 





Consumption 
Produc- % to 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year 
1920 86.396 75,297 88.4 1926 
1921 $6,726 41,861 24.1 1926 
19°22 57,884 64,458 19.38 1927 
1923 74.766 69.534 22.7 1928 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 

1928 : 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.6 21,941 July 
Feb. 156,201 18,670 65.4 20,848 Aug. 
Mar. 17,068 20.680 57.9 19,568 Sept. 
Apr. 15,898 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 
May 18,9046 20,216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 

1929: 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,804 July 
Feb. 18,0904 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 
Apr. 19,899 22.435 47.8 20,680 Oct. 
May 20,885 28.176 47.1 19,479 Nov 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dex 

1930: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 
Feb. Aug 
Mar. Sept 
Apr. Oct 
May Nov 
June Dec. 


Produe- 
tion 
132,980 
180,582 
189,144 
208,516 
218,954 


17,278 
19,049 
18,698 
17,182 
18,245 
17,728 


18,387 
19,787 
18,660 
18,865 
14,363 
13,429 


end of month or year. 


Consumption 
% to 

Tons Crude Stocks* 
187,105 35.6 138,203 
164,600 45.9 23,218 
178,471 47.6 24,980 
223,000 60.4 24,785 
226,588 48.4 27,464 
19,070 61.0 17,805 
17,890 41.7 16,881 
17,796 44.6 17,991 
18,420 465.1 17,026 
18,380 49.1 22,899 
14,320 45.9 24,785 
20,236 48.7 19,679 
18,230 47.6 22,309 
17,071 49.2 24,984 
18,744 68.8 26,117 
15,330 55.4 26,080 
11,531 49.0 27,464 
Exports of reclaimed 


amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
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LATEX By Ernst A. Hauser Published by the Chemical Catalog Company, 
Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 1930 202 pp $4, postpaid 
(Bock obtainable from Tae Russer Ace, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. City.) 


Until the recent publication of this volume, there has been no 
comprehensive work in English dealing exclusively with the subject 
of rubber latex. First published in Germany in 1927, this has now 
been capably translated into English by W. J. Kelly and will satisfy 
a long telt need. Dr. Hauser opens his text with a historical intro- 
duction, discusses the most important rubber, gutta percha and balata 
trees, and devotes his third chapter to the various tapping methods. 
Che remaining chapters deal with the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of latex, the less important latices, the coagulation of the latex, 
the preparation of whole latex rubber, and the preservation, ship- 
ping, concentration, vulcanization and industrial applications of latex. 
\ final chapter on the internal structure of rubber is followed by 
an exhaustive patent review compiled by Dr. Carl Boehm von 
Boernegg. (See adv., page 640, this issue.) 


Russer Disrersep Corors. Published by E. I. duPont de Nemor 
pany, Inc., Rubber Chemicals Section, Wilmington, Del. 19 
For free distribution 


irs & Com 
30 6 pp. 


Recently there has developed a demand for more brilliant shades 
for rubber products than can be obtained by the use of the inorganic 
colors that have been used since the early days of the industry se 
cause the insoluble pigment lakes and toners developed primarily for 
printing inks and for coloring paper, linoleum, etc., were not wholly 
satisfactory for this purpose, these rubber dispersed colors have been 
developed and are furnished in master batches containing about 50 
per cent of color and 50 per cent of rubber. More specific informa- 
tion concerning the properties and uses of duPont rubber dispersed 
colors is given in this circular, together with actual samples in 
compounded stocks. 


Wauat Price PEerrorManc! Published by the Terkelsen Machine Company, 
326 A Street, Boston, Mass 1930. 4 pp. For free distribution 
his circular presents descriptions and illustrations of two 
Terkelsen molding presses, the Type A-1 Model 50 and the Type 
E-1 ElectricDraulic, Model 50 





InpusTRIAL Retations Programs 1n SMALL PLANTs Published by the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City 1929. 72 pp. $1.50 


The United States Census of Manufactures for 1923 showed that 
84.6 per cent of all American industrial establishments employ less 
than 50 workers, while 11.9 per cent employ between 50 and 250 
workers. It is apparent, therefore, that the small plant should not 
be overlooked in the study of industrial relations programs designed 
to benefit the worker and increase his efficiency. The data assembled 
in this investigation show that such work has made greater headway 


small establishments than is generally supposed 


Morion Pictures An IttusTRATED Lectures Published by the General 


Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 1930. 32 pp For free dis- 

tribution. 

Through its Visual Instruction Section, the General Electric 
Company is offering a variety of sound films, silent films and il- 
lustrated lectures to schools and engineering societies, with the pur 
pose of disseminating information as to the electrical industry, its 
accomplishments, and its relation to other industries. There are, for 
example, “The Land of Cotton,” a silent two-reel film depicting 
plantation and textile mill scenes, and “Wire and Cable,” a lecture 
with glass slides or filmslide describing the manufacture of electric 
cable. More than a hundred other subjects are listed. 





EmpLoyee THrirt AND INVESTMENT PLANS Published by the National In 

dustrial Canference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York City 1929 

114 pp. $1. 

The basic purpose of employers to assist members of their 
working force to acquire a financial surplus has become fairly gen- 
eral, but finds expression in a wide variety of forms, including 
savings deposits, thrift certificates, investment funds, credit unions, 
and building and loan associations. These plans are treated in detail 
in this volume, with the experiences of various organizations out- 
lined. Included in a selected list of companies having some type of 
employes’ thrift or’ investment plan are the Hood Rubber Company, 
the Raybestos Company and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS 


Triphenyiguanidine 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Thiocarbanilide 


National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York City 


CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturers for forty years 


940 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
612 Metropolitan Bidg., Akron, O. 


CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














ACCELERATORS—Every lot 
is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
10 East 40th St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK—4erfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 





CHEMICALS ana compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Whiting, Ac- 
celerators, Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











11 A-16 A-19 A-20 A-32 Z-88 
A-5-10, DPG, THIO 
RESISTOX, OXYNONE 
The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CO. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 


ACCELERATORS 
A-7 A- 








CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 
Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Colers, Heavy Calcined Magnesia, Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 18906 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


l 
245 Front St., New York 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 
“The Standard for 22 Years” 
REINFORCES—TOUGHENS 

Uniform—Pure—Fine—Low 5S. G. 

THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE—KOSMOS—TRIANGLE 


United Carbon Company 
Manufacturers 1/3 the World’s Supply 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Akron, Charleston, W. Va. 





CHEMICALS and COLORS 


for all classes of mixing and cure. 
Complete rubber laboratory serv- 
ice for our customers. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
New York Chicage Cleveland Beston 














ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Recter Street 
New Yerk City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CoO. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 

















ASBESTINE—Specially pre - 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 


41 Park Row New York City 


CHEMICALS— 4 line of Quality 
materials for the Rubber Industry—Soften- 
ers—Acceleraters—Solvents. 
William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc. 


1909 Clifton Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
AKRON MANAGER 
R. A. SPERRY 134 E. Miller Ave. 








CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 














CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











Do you BELIEVE in your products? 


Then you should believe in telling the rubber industry 
all about them. The MARKET PLACE is the logical 


place to display your wares. 





THE MARKE” PIJ.ACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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DEGRA S—Wool Grease 
NO BETTER OR CHEAPER 
SOFTENER 
Does Not Oxidize or Discolor 


W. L. Montgomery & Co. 


10 High St Boston, Maas 





NAPHTHAS 


Dipped Goods Naphthas 
Rubber Solvent Gasolines 
Tank Cars of 4, 6 or 8000 gal. capacity 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


STEARIC ACID 


Specially Prepared 
for the Rubber Industry 


A. GROSS & CO. 
Factory—Newark, N. J. 
Sales Office: 90 West Street, New York 

































DPG — DOTG 


Sulphur 


American Cyanamid Co. 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





PARA-FLUX 


The Untversal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form, Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 
Akron Savings and Lean Bidg. 
Akron, Ohio 





SULPHUR—Pioneer Brand 


A high quality Sulphur of 
Known Reliability 


St. Louis Sulphur & Chem. Co. 
St. Louis Missouri 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc., Selling Agents 




























Du Pont Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS SECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





PINE TAR—TAR OIL 


Made to Specifications 
Direct Shipment from Florida Plant 
Burgundy Pitch—Rosin Oil 
Compounding Ingredients 
H. T. West Company 
132 Library St., Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 








TASCO SOFTENER 
XX for Treads, X-200 for Carcass 
Stocks, X-500 for Reclaiming 
Give improved working properties 
without degrading quality. 
Tasco Asphalt Company 
238 Wilson Ave. Newark, N. J. 































FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 





RED OXIDE—A special grind- 


ing, guaranteed uniform in color 
and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 








WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from Genuine Eng- 
lish Chalk and Cliffstone—no adul- 
terations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 
























GASTEX 


Reinforcing Black—Improves 
ageing properties of rubber— 
Does not retard rate of cure. 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 


ZINC OXIDES 


Red, White & Green Seal (French Process) 
Selected and Lead Free 


ANACONDA 
Super Pure, — on Sones Electre- 
Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. ef I. L. RB, Ce. 

















General Atlas Carbon Co. 150 Nassau St. New York East Chicago, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
60 Wall St., New York Akron, Ohio 
IRON OXIDES SOFTENERS—Fluxrite ZINC OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 


We are specialists in 
Softeners and invite 
your investigation. 


Damascus Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


XX Red — Kadox — Special 


ALBALITH (Super-Lithopone) 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Cleveland San Francisco 

























MANY BIG advertisers started 
with little space. Spaces in this 
section are small in size but big 
in returns. Try one. 








STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX, the product standardized for 
rubber compounding. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York City 








W here Can I Get... ? 


When the product sought is 
one you manufacture, the 
Buyer should be able to find 
it in this section. Is Yours 
Listed Here? 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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Equipment 
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BOLTON BIAS CUTTER 


Cuts cord or flat woven fabrics 
with equal ease and precision. In 
use all over the world. 


Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 





15 Park Row New York 





MACHINERY— 


Tubing, Straining and Insulating Machines 
Heater Presses and Platen Presses 
Complete Line of Rubber Machinery 


National-Erie Company 
(Williams Foundry and Machine Division) 
ERIE, PA. 











CALENDERS— Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oil cloth, etc. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
83 Exchange PIl., Providence, R. I. 





MOLDS AND CORES — 


Tire building equipment; general 
machine work. 
Flynn Shape C Tube Molds 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 963 Providence, R. 1. 








TUBING, INSULATING 
and Straining Machinery 


“Perfected” equipment for inner tubes, 
treads, and tire beads. Circular hose looms. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson New Jersey 








DRY KILN— for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals — Hunter 
Process. 


Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


MOLDS AND CORES — 


Alse Nen-Skid Engraving Machines. Licens- 
ees for Watch-case Heaters and India Cores 
& Chucks. 


The Franz Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand, ready for prempt ship- 
ment, guaranteed machinery for every 
branch of the rubber trade. 


L. Albert & Son 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 











ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








LABORATORY Apparatus 


Bierer-Davis Aging Apparatus; Emerson 
Water Bath: Rubber Boffing Machine; 
Emerson Fuel Calorimeter; Emerson 
Textile Conditioning Ovens. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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MACHINERY — RUBBER 


Hydraulic Presses—Tubers 
Strainers—Mills—Refiners 


Erie Foundry Company 
ERIE, PA. 








MACHINERY—RUBBER 


Washers, Crackers, Mills, Re- 
finers, Calenders, Drives, Hydrau- 
lic Presses, Banbury Mixers and 
Special Machinery. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


Ansonia, Conn. Derby, Conn. 











The Market Place 
of the Rubber Industry 


In this section are listed the products of the 
leading producers of materials and equip- 
ment used by rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages for their 
needs, it is naturally to your advantage to 
have your name and address and a descrip- 
tion of your products available here. 


The cost of a one-inch listing in this section 
is only $5.00 per issue—the lowest cost ad- 
vertising space available in the rubber field. 


Let us submit copy for a listing of your 


products. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St. 


New York 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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CRUDE RUBBER 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 
Offices in Akron, Chicago, Boston 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Prompt, efficient handling of erders— 
Technical assistance—stability of supply— 
250,000 Ibs. daily capacity. 


XYLOS RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio. Los Angeles, Cal. 















RUBBER 


Dealers and Brokers in 
SCRAP and CRUDE RUBBER 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


521 2nd Natl. Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
507 Congress Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






















CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., inc., 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
44 Beaver St. New Yerk 
AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second Natl. Bidg. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


Let us have your inquiries—we 
buy and sell all grades of Scrap 
Rubber. 


JOSEPH CHALFIN, INC. 
274 Madison Ave., New York City 








RUBBER SCRAP 
Always Buying and Selling 
Rubber Waste, Cured and Un- 
cured, Hard Rubber, Balata, Gutta 

Percha. 


HERMANN WEBER 
Newark & Jackson Sts., Hobeken, N. J. 























GUAYULE—“Duro” Brand 
washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 

Continental Rubber Co. 
1775 Broadway New York 


Miscellaneous — 


Consultants, Liners, Fabrics 
Manufactured Rubber Goods 






















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 


CHE MIST, Consulting— 


Testing, formulae, costs, experi- 
mental work on all classes of rub- 
ber products. Litigation. 
Fred’k. J. Maywald, F.C.S. 
301 Hoboken Rd., Cor. 10th St., 
Carlstadt, N. J. 





TECHNOLOGY SERVICE 


A reference service in six divisions, cev- 
ering all aspects of manufacturing and 
testing of rubber goods. 


Smith and Smith 
455 Chestnut Blvd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohle 















CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P.O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 



















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
of Standardized Quality 


Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
New York Akron Philadelphia 


TIRE VALVES and PARTS 
Their merit is recognized by 
54 tire manufacturers 
now using them 


The Dill Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















YOUR PRODUCTS 


Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 


Show What You Have to Sell 
























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


TIRE VALVES 


Valve Insides, Tire Gauges, etc. 
Satisfy Requirements for 
Every Purpose 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 


Brooklyn Chicago Toronto 
London 

















LINERS—PROCESSED 
For Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave. Cleveland, O. 








TIRES 


“Goes a long way to make friends” 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron Ohie 





















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
A standardized grade for every re- 
quirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. Inc. 
230 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 
“47 Years Serving the Industry 

Solely as Reclaimers” 








SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons. Elas- 
tie Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps 
and Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co.. Inc. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of ail classes 
of Rubber Goods. 


United States Rubber Co. 
1790 Broadway New York City 
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RECOGNIZE 
AERO BRAND 
CHEMICALS by 
their RESULTS 


The satisfactory resuits that follow the use of Aero 
Brand Rubber Chemicals are the best indication of 
their careful manufacture in ample quantities, to 
meet the quality and delivery requirements of any 
rubber manufacturer. 












SULPHUR 


Shipped from ™ 
nearby St. Louis 


HE quality of “Pioneer” Sulphur is 

widely established throughout the 
rubber industry. Manufacturers value 
also the reliability of St. Louis Sulphur 
© Chemical Co., makers of “Pioneer”, 
for production must proceed on ac- 
curate schedules. 













D. P. G.—one of the most widely used ac- 
celerators; proved by eight years of sat- 
isfactory use by the trade. 


D. O. T. G.—in certain compounds, this is 
less expensive than D. P. G. per unit of 
acceleration. 


Accelerator No. 49—a disubstituted guani- 
dine—in strength midway between D. 


This Sulphur is produced and shipped P. G. and D. O. T. G. 


from St. Louis. That is assurance of a 
capable service from which users of 
“Pioneer” Sulphur profit. May wequote? 


ST.LOUIS SULPHUR 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Primm & Vulcan Sts., St. Louis, Missouri 
Sole Selling Agents 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc. 
New York, 251 Front St: Chicago, Cleveland 


Rubber Sulphur—air floated and bolted 
through silk—carefully ground to 
specification. 


Send for information on the complete Asro Brand 
Line. 


Industrial Chemicals Diviston 


American Cyanamid Company 
5355 Filth Avenue New York 










































SPECIAL SOFTENERS 


—Better Working Properties before Cure 
—Improved Vulcanized Quality 
—Lower Raw Materials Cost 











TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 

















| Akron Representative HOME OFFICE Trenton Representative 
| The F. F. Myers Co. 238 Wilson Ave., F. V. Bechtel 


Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. Newark, N. J. 289 North Willow St. 














Warehouse Deliveries from All Agencies 
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ALUMINUM 
FLAKE 


| Standard to the Rubber Industry \\ 
for 22 Years 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE has 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 








Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 


AKRON OHIO 
Agents 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - + + New York, N Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. - - Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - - «+ London, England 











There is only one Aluminum Flake—We Make It! 





| In United States 











In the lead for more than 40 Y ears 


- GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
RM 32 


Domestic RM 24 


Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 








Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this field. 

















- RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
roblem of humidity control. The patented 
unter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


(arrier Fngineering @rporation 














850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
















ER FAc> 
Kos or 4 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
THE STAMFORD FACTICE 


sTamrorod 


FACTICE GIVES 


That Velvet Feel to Rubber 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 































Rubber factory executives are having copies 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you 











MORE and MORE 











tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
the latest developments in your field? The 
cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


A X45 BE Ss Tl N E SPciay PREPARED FoR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





| LIBERAL WOREING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED FREE 


























~2 Rees 
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QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 


Aniline Oil ¢ & Red Oxide 


Pine Tars R. A. SPERRY | Beazel 
Co-Flux Toluol 


Akron Manager 


Gasoline | Sol. Naphtha 
Soap Bark 134 E. Miller Ave. | Crude Sol. 


Palm Oils ns Naphtha 
Roduced — Naphthalene 


Pitch Main 1898 Cresylic Acid 








Steen 


INCORPORAT-ED 


_ 1909.25 CLIFTON AVE-CHICAGO ILL. 


WILLIAM COOPER 8 NEPHEWS 








_ Institution ofthe Hubber-Industyy 


The following papers will be read before 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry and 
published from time to time in Volume 5, of 
the “I. R. I. Transactions”: 

“Anti-oxidants,” Dr. W. J. S. Naunton. 
" k in the Rubber Industry,” H. Eric Miller. 
New pan AF “in Laten Application,” Dr. Ernst A. 


Hauser. 
“Blectro-deposition,” W. A. Williams, F.LC., F.R.S.E., 


F.1L.R.L1. ‘ 
“A Note on the Suncracking of Vulcanised Rubber, 


B. B. Evans, B.Sc., A.I.C., A.LR.L (Se.) 
“Methods and Appliances Used for the Control of Some 
Manufacturing Processes in the Rubber Industry, 


Dr. H. A. Daynes. - 
“Observations on the Handling of Rubber Stocks,” R. W. 


Griffiths, B.Se., A. Inst. P., A.LR.I. (Sc.) 
“Rubber as a Substitute for Leather,” Dr. P. Schidro- 


witz. 
Subscription Rates $6.50 for 6 issues 
POST FREE. 
Published once every two months. 
Each issue contains approximately 60 pages. 

















Apply fer Specimen Copy to W. F. V. Cex 

Institution of the Rubber Industry 

Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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For Rubber | 
wring, | 

in DRY COLORS / IRON OXIDES 
a | FILLERS & tT Asbestine—Barytes 


RAVER , Soapstone— Talc 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
88 Kent Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1500 So. Western Ave. 
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GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 


SINCE 1880 


Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Last longer. 


Made by 
RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 4 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Ce.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 

India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 


General Machine Work 

















EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Standard 
for 40 years 


HT TANG 


ESTABLISHED i8s0 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, In. 


IMPORTERS—MANUF ACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 








The CARTER BELL MFG Co | 





TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, 


BY THE GENERAL TIRE 


AND RUBBER CO. 











